auld ac-quaints 
between us 
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SIC DEFINE THE SELMER SOUND 


CHARLES MUNCH 
MUSIC DIRECTOR, BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“The clarinet sound of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is the Se/mer sound’ 


GINO CIOFFI PASQUALE CARDILLO @ 
ist B) Clarinet Clarinet 


MANUEL VALERIO ROSARIO MAZZEQ 
2nd B) Clarinet Bass Clarinet 
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CHORAL SINGING... 


POP TUNE SWINGING! 


learning is so lively 


INSPIRING TIMES! 


KINDERGARTEN RHYMES... 


Not only the music students love The Lowrey. Everyone 
is fascinated by its excitingly realistic instrumental 
sounds. And, of course, you will be delighted by the 
fact that its versatility suits it to any occasion. 
Conveniently, Lowrey spinets are easily moved from 
room to room and from floor to floor. They have to be, 
because they are so much in demand. In schools, churches 
and institutions, from coast to coast, Lowrey organs 
are aiding in almost every kind of educational activity. 
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with The LOWREY! 


See and play The Lowrey now at your nearby Lowrey 
Organ Studio (listed in the Yellow Pages), or phone to 
have one brought to you. You'll enjoy it from the start! 
The Lowrey Organ Company, 7373 N. Cicero, Lincoln- 
wood, Chicago 46, Illinois. 


Gy THE LOWREY ORGAN 


Its patented and exclusive features make the difference 
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for 1960 
ANTHEMS 


(Lent and Easter) 

M. C. WHITNEY 

“Angels Roll the Stone Away”... 
PALESTRINA, arr. PIZZARO 

“This is the Day’’................. 
RICHARD DIRKSEN 

*‘Hilariter” 
DAVID H. WILL IAMS. 

“Alleluia” 
BASIL HARW OOD 

“Christ” Our Passover” 
ROGER HANNAHS 

“Hosanna to the Son” 
W. GLEN DARST 

“Come Faithful People” (S.A.B.) 
HOWARD W. VOGEL 

“Alone Thou Guest” 


STANLEY A. DAY 
“O God of God”... 


ANTHEMS 
(General Use) 
HAROL D W. FRIEDELL 
“For This Cause” 
G. F. HANDEL, arr. WHITNEY 
“Softly Sleep” 
DAVID H. WILLIAMS 
“O Praise God in His Holiness”... 


ERNST BACON 
“Sweet Morning” (S.A.) . 
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Editorial, Speaking 


HE New Year inevitably suggests the need 


of some good resolutions, with the possibility . 


that some of them may actually be kept for a 
reasonable length of time. For the start of the 
year 1960 there may be some suggestions for 
those active in the field of music worthy of a 
place on the editorial page. 

Our music teachers, first of all, might well 
resolve not to treat every pupil as a potential 
artist, even while keenly aware of any exceptional 
talents and making every effort to develop these 
to the limit of their potentiality. The fact must 
be faced, however, that a vast majority of all the 
students of music are not unusually gifted, but 
well worth teaching for their personal enjoy- 
ment and self-expression and as logical members 
of the greatly needed audience to support and 
appreciate the werk of the true artists. Teachers 
should remember that for most people (adults 
as well as children) music is not likely to be more 
than a hobby and a recreation. To maintain and 
develop the enthusiasm and perhaps modest skill 
of this army of potential music-lovers is just as 
important as turning out artists of professional 
calibre. 


‘THE professional performers themselves can 

generally afford a few New Year’s resolutions. 
It should hardly be necessary to remind the 
serious interpreters of concert music that their 
first duty is to respect the intentions of a com- 
poser and to try as honestly as possible to convey 
those intentions to the listener. They might re- 
solve, while capitalizing the assets of personality 
and appearance, to remember always that the 
music itself is of primary importance. They 
should find a happy medium between slavish de- 
votion to old favorites and a fanatical search for 
novelty, keeping in mind the fact that a paying 
audience cannot be limited to a handful of so- 
phisticated experts. 

Similar resolutions can apply to popular sing- 
ers, with particular emphasis on the so-called 
“song stylists.” It is about time they realized that 
the melodies of a Kern, a Gershwin or a Rodgers 
were not meant to be distorted at the whim of a 
performer or arranger, but should be sung as 
written. They might also resolve to resist some 
of the trash that has recently been forced upon 
them, to the distress of most adult lovers of pop- 
ular music. 
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[= serious composers could well start the 
new year with a resolution to stop thinking 
of musical creation as a primarily scientific or 
mathematical process, to recognize the signifi- 
cance of the human equation and to admit that 
something new is not ‘necessarily better than 
something old, with perhaps an occasional prayer 
for that indefinable miracle known as inspiration. 

For popular composers a brand new set of 
ideals is recommended. Far too many of them 
have given in to the deliberate lowering of 
standards, based upon illiteracy, vulgarity and 
violence. Our popular music needs much more 
than a New Year’s resolution to bring it back to 
a semblance of the art that it should be. 

Radio and television should stop treating mu- 
sic as a step-child and try to realize the possibili- 
ties of such powerful media of communication 
and entertainment: in the direction of improved 
taste. Their contributions to our musical culture 
are still pitifully inadequate. 


ADDED to the traditional hour-glass and 

Auld Lang Syne on our cover is the sketch 
above, by Tony Roy, which suggests the con- 
tinuing implements of music through the years: 
the metronome, the bound volume of sheet mu- 
sic, the tuning-fork, the baton, the keyboard, the 
strings and the notes themselves. These are sym- 
bols of permanence which hardly need emphasiz- 
ing,—reminders of time and melody, harmony 
and form. In the words of the poet, ‘Beauty is 
Truth.” That seems the best possible introduc- 
tion to the age-old wish and greeting of the 
season: “Happy New Year!” 
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Introducing 


Buescher’s New 


Never before in the history of musical instrument manufacturing—in spite of the 
long parade of improvements, some of them truly remarkable—has there been 
a development equal in scope to that of Buescher’s new Air-Borne Valves! For 
in one masterful stroke, Buescher has made obsolete every valve instrument 
now on the market. 


Unfortunately, the design and engineering details of this great Buescher achieve- 
ment cannot be revealed. Nor can the mechanics be disclosed. Suffice to say, 
that playing a new Buescher Trumpet or Cornet featuring the new Air-Borne 
Valves is just like pressing on air... effortlessly, repetitively, endlessly. 


Now we simply encourage you to experience for yourself the new excitement of 
Buescher Trumpets and Cornets featuring the exclusive new Air-Borne Valves. 
There is no better way to prove. ..‘‘You Never Heard It So Good!” 


The exclusive Buescher unitized mouthpipe eliminates any possibility of sound 


distortion common to ordinary instruments. Free flow of sound waves means 


a better playing instrument. @ Buescher's bell tapers are always exact—for a finer 


playing instrument. @ Hand-fitted tuning slides are precision-made to function smoothly 


for every performance. @ Water-key seal of leak-proof Neoprene-cork combination. 


© 3rd valve adjusting ring on all Buescher trumpets and cornets. @ Well-braced and 


well-built, Buescher is made for long life and dependable service. 


BAND INSTRUMENT CoO., ELKHART, INDIANA 


Makers of the Super 400", the “400”, the Super Aristocrat and the Aristocrat Fine Band Instruments 
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IT’S JUST 


Everetts 
new school 
piano... 


A school piano must be able to take hard use in stride. The new 
Everett Style 11 does. With extra-sturdy backposts for greater 
tone stability, and “‘childproof’”’ locking top and fallboard, the 
Style 11 faces up to responsibility like the professional it is . . . The 
reason why Everett is the choice of more than 7,000 leading 
schools, colleges and churches. Write for Style 11 Report and List 
of 7,000. Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 


MUSIC AND LIFE 


Harlan W. Peithman 


USIC is an essential part of hu- 
man life. It implies social sit- 
uations and realizes itself properly 
only in a social environment. No 
other art permits such wide partici- 
pation as does music and probably 
no other single activity provides the 
service to humanity that music does. 
When one compares with other 
forms of entertainment the ‘influence 
of music through symphony orches- 
tras, Opera companies, choirs and 
other groups, one realizes that music 
permeates our society to a high de- 
gree. It should maintain its rightful 
position. 

Music is a social art. It is a pattern 
of communication, since it says some- 
thing to somebody. It is a co-opera- 
tive enterprise, since a musical per- 
formance involves more than one 
person. If an individual is a_per- 
former, he generally has an audi- 
ence that joins at least in spirit. If 
a music group performs, the mem- 
bers must co-operate and work to- 
gether. They must join with the 
audience as a part of the whole. 


Review of Life 


Music is a way of reviewing things 
that have been important in the 
lives of people, even though they 
may be far apart both in time and 
space. Music has accompanied al- 
most every race of mankind in its 
joys and sorrows. It has been a part 
of ceremonies and merry-making. 
Even before music was recognized 
as an art, it lightened the burden of 
tedious tasks. 

All phases of life are found in the’ 
songs of mankind. Folk songs con- 
tain much of the history of what 
man has thought and done through 
the ages. These elements were passed 
on from generation to generation. 

One might say that music speaks 
directly to the heart. Through the 
study of the music of any people, one 
begins to understand much of their 
culture. One can sense and compre- 
hend the national qualities of their 
mind and spirit. Folk music reflects 
the environment and social develop- 
ment of the people of a nation. 

Music surmounts the barriers of 
language and tradition. It provides 
for international sympathy and tol- 
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erance, since it contains an emo- 
tional warmth that is generally miss- 
ing in a strictly intellectual ap- 
proach to understanding. It has been 
said that the folk song is more po- 
tent than peace commissions in pro- 
moting understanding among the 
people through the world. Even 
though they may not be able to com- 
prehend or interpret the language 
of others, those speaking a foreign 
tongue sense the meaning of songs, 
which are a universal language. 

During recent years our State De- 
partment has encouraged and spon- 
sored the exchange of musical artists 
and groups with other nations. Con- 
certs by these individuals and or- 
ganizations have created much good 
will in foreign lands. 

It has been said that music may 
help answer one of the greatest 
problems facing the human race, 
namely, juvenile delinquency. Par- 
ents, educators, church groups and 
others are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the possibilities of mu- 
sic as a crime deterrent. Yet one 
wonders if the experts in crime pre- 
vention are fully cognizant of the 
power of music in the prevention of 
crime. In studies that have been 
made of special schools for youth as 
well as of penal institutions through- 
out the land, there is overwhelming 
evidence that musically educated 
persons are seldom found in such 
places. 

It is most unfortunate that music 
still holds a place far below its po- 
tentiality, even though all progres- 
sive educators are in agreement as 
to its importance in our schools. As 
far back as 320 B.C., the great phi- 
losopher Aristotle said that “since 
music has so much to do with the 
molding of character, it is necessary 
that we teach it to our children.” 


QED. >>> 


THE MESSAGE SINGS 


Echoing through lengthening years 
The message of music still sings, 
As sound lives on, but disappears, 
Echoing through lengthening years. 
Music hovers in other spheres— 
Beyond our strife, our bickerings. 
Echoing through lengthening years, 
The message of music still sings. 


—Marjorie Bertram Smith 
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its 
professional 


Side, 


Just one chord and you'll know. If it has depth, power and clarity, 
it’s the Conservatory tone of an Everett. Accomplished pianists 
praise its brilliant scale, smooth transition from one register to 
another and responsive action. In rich ebony, the Conservatory is 
the piano for your home or studio. Write for name of dealer near- 
est you. Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 
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Its a big, wide, wonderful world 
in school...with RCA Electronics! 


You seem to be teaching a much broader curriculum. 
Students are looking, listening... learning faster 
and retaining longer. That’s the way things happen 
with RCA Electronic Aids To Education. 


For example, your music or spoken word recordings 
can be heard in true High Fidelity when played on 
an RCA “Scholastic’”’ record player. Or you can 
enjoy the breathtaking realism of an RCA Victor 
Stereo-Orthophonie “‘Victrola’’®. You'll want to in- 
tegrate broadcasts, too, with an RCA Victor 
AM-FM or standard radio receiver. 


Music, dramatics, languages, speech, reading—all 
can benefit from an RCA Victor Stereo Cartridge 


Tape Recorder with push-button controls. Without 
any threading, tape cartridges just snap into place 
and are always ready to play. And you can record 
and play both stereo and monaural recordings! 


Since 1911, RCA Victor specialized educational 
records have been the standard for classroom use. 
Elementary Record Library, Folk Dances, Square 
Dances, French and Spanish Courses, Classical and 
Popular Music—all are yours to bring that e‘tra 
sparkle to your teaching. Classical and Pop stereo 
tapes are available, too. 


RCA “Life-Tested’* 16 mm Projectors heighten . 
interest in any subject in any curriculum. Junior 
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and Senior models feature easiest, fastest threading 
in 16 mn, brighten films with 20% more light on 
screen, operate whisper-quietly. Porto-Are delivers 
brilliant pictures, life-like sound in large areas. 


Expert foreign language teachers have worked 
closely with RCA engineers who designed several 
RCA Language Laboratory Systems. Each of these 
language practice systems is low-cost, simple to 
operate, readily expandable, easily installed and 
maintained. Invaluable for learning to speak and 
understand any language. 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA 
“LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. Individual compo- 
nents as well as finished projectors are subjected to 
continuous testing to evaluate the durability and 
efficiency of all .perating parts. ““LIFE-TESTED” 
at RCA means better, more reliable performance 
from RCA Projectors. 
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(left to right) RCA “Scholastic” High Fidelity record player; RCA 
Victor Educational Records and Prerecorded Tapes; RCA Victor 
AM-FM Radios; RCA “Life-Tested”* 16 mm Projector; RCA 
Language Laboratories; RCA Victor Cartridge Tape Recorder. 


Get your copy...a complete catalog with 
full details on all these and other RCA Elec- 
tronic Aids! Write Mr. L. V. Hollweck, Educa- 
tional Services, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden 2, New Jersey. 


Another way RCA serves Education through electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Educational Services 
Camden 2, New Jersey 
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Eastertide Calls for Exalted Music 


¢ 


$ 


Ricordi Offers: 


Three Devotional Motets 
by Vitterio Giannini 


for Mixed Chorus and Organ 
published separately 
II. Good Friday .......... 
The last two sections of this inspired work run the gamut of 
religio-musical experience from the Tragedy to the Triumph. 


Canticle of Easter 


(Cantique de Paques) 
by Arthur Honegger 


for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano and Contralto Soli, 
Women’s Chorus (SSA) and Orchestra 


The composer of the famous “Cantate de Noél” turns from 
this large canvas of the Nativity to a smaller, more intimate 
portrait of the Resurrection with, perhaps, the three Maries 
and a chorus of angels envisioned. 


Chorus Parts (SSA) 25 
(French only) 


4 Lenten Motets 


» (4 Motets pour un Temps de Pénitence) 
by Francis Poulenc 


for Mixed Chorus a cappella 
published separately 
I. Timor Et Tremor .......................' 25 
II. Vinea Mea Electa ..... 
III. Tenebrae Factae Sunt 25 
IV. Tristis Est Anima Mea .. .25 
(Latin only) 


Stabat Mater 
by Alessandro Searlatti 
for Soprano and Alto Soli, 2 part Women’s Chorus 
and String Orchestra 


Piano-Vocal Score 1.50 


(Latin only) 


Single copies of any of the above may be had for perusal by writing to: 


G. RICORDI & CO. 


(Sole Selling Agents for Editions Salabert in U.S.A, & Canada) 


MUSICAL PROGRESS 
William T. Sutherland 


unlimited potential 
was revealed in 1959 for the 
growth of all types of amateur mu- 
sical activity. Within education, mu- 
sic is more a part of the basic cur- 
riculum than ever before. Reports 
from educators and music industry 
leaders indicate that in the last two 
years the number of school bands 
has increased from 45,000 to 47,000; 
school orchestras, from 23,000 to 
26,000. Individual bands and orches- 
tras are becoming larger. Several 
cities that previously had one youth 
symphony orchestra now have two. 
Schools that had two bands have 
three, four or perhaps five; and many 
schools that previously had no in- 
strumental program have started a 
band, orchestra or both. 

Training on melody instruments 
continues to expand at a rapid rate. 
Approximately 90 per cent of the 
children in kindergarten and _ first 
grade receive rhythm band training 
to introduce them to music at the 
earliest moment in their school ex- 
perience. 

Reports of success have come from 
several pilot programs that have 
used training in instrumental music 
to help improve students’ reading 
habits. Such uses of music to help 
strengthen other subjects in the cur- 
riculum promise to provide an even 
broader base for instrumental activ- 
ity in the schools. 

Considering these favorable trends 
and the 8.7 babies that are being 
born in this country every 60 sec- 
onds, the potential growth for music 
in education is staggering. 

Furthermore, parents and the pub- 
lic at large heartily approve of 
these expanding school music pro- 
grams. In fact, public opinion is 
leading the trends in the schools. 
More than 73 per cent of parents 
want piano taught in schools, in 
addition to band and orchestra in- 
struction. More than half of them 
feel that piano instruction should 
be made a regular part of the school 


William T. Sutherland is Executive Vice- 
president of the Wilking Music Company, 
Indianapolis, and President of the Ameri- 


can Music Conference, recently re-elected. 
The research producing the statistics above 
was conducted by the Philip Lesly Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


G. RICORDI & CO. 
16 West 61st St. 
New York 23, N. Y. 


380 Victoria Street 
Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 


¢ 

¢ 

¢ 

¢ 

Plus last years successful offerings: 
¢ 

¢ 

¢ G. RICORDI & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
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program wherever possible. 

Every sign indicates that music is 
more a part of the basic curriculum 
today than it was before certain ex- 
tremists suggested that courses in 
the arts and humanities be cut to 
permit more concentration on sci- 
entific and technica] training. 

There are many social and eco- 
nomic trends that favor the growth 
of music outside of school] activities. 
Chief among the social factors are 
more family activities, higher edu- 
cational levels and more participa- 
tion by adults during their leisure 
time. 

By 1970 there will be 25,000,000 
families with after-tax income great- 
er than $7,500. They will constitute 
40 per cent of the spending and con- 
trol 85 per cent of the discretionary 
spending, the area which most di- 
rectly influences music. Leisure time 
will increase and easier work condi- 
tions will evolve with technological 
advances. 

Basic changes in America’s atti- 
tude toward credit also favor music, 
for people ,today buy fun on credit. 
Regardless of whether manufacturers 
are selling boats, swimming-pools, 
hi-fi sets or cameras, one theme keeps 
recurring: fun, relaxation, enjoy- 
ment. Dealers and teachers trying to 
interest the adult in playing music 
may use these themes also. 

Music already is making a strong 
bid for the new adult market. Most 
of the 750,000 estimated sales of 
table model chord organs in 1959 
went to adults. An average 30 to 35 
new classes for adult leisure-time 
study of instruments were added 
each month in 1959 to the hundreds 
of existing adult classes. 

Arrangements for adult classes are 
worked out by dealers and music 
studios in connection with high 
school evening study programs. Some 
of these activities are sponsored by 
colleges, local civic groups or church 
organizations. This all definitely 
spells Musical Progress. >>> 


The Beethoven Prize, 5,000 marks 
($1,190), will be awarded every two 
years to a new composition chosen 
by representatives of his native city, 
Bonn, and notables of the music 
world. The competition is open to 
all musicians, regardless of nation- 
ality, musical style or instrumenta- 
tion. 
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DEATH VALLEY 


In Four Movements 


FUNERAL MOUNTAINS "A9er EMIGRANT TRAIN 
DESERT WATER HOLE SAND STORM 


Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


A vivid musical portrait of American legend and land . . . a broad 
and beautiful work worthy of a place beside Grofe’s magnificent 
“GRAND CANYON SUITE."’ 


FULL BAND including FULL SCORE ................00000... $30.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND including FULL SCORE ............ 45.00 


HENDRIK HUDSON 


From “HUDSON RIVER SUITE” 
Arranged by ROBERT HAWKINS 


A grand and glorious musical work. Majestic and vibrant rhythms 
create a rich mood. Only Grofe could have written such a superb 
descriptive piece. 


CONDUCTOR PART (Condensed Score) .................. 1.00 


Themes From 


VALLEY ENCHANTMENT 


Arranged by ROBERT HAWKINS 


Dramatic themes from the composition which Grofe wrote expressly 
for Band! A dynamic descriptive piece reflecting all of the grandeur 
and natural glories of the colorful Colorado Territory. 


CONDUCTOR PART (Condensed Score) ................ 1.25 


FREE CONDENSED SCOxES Available On Request 
For “HENDRIK HUDSON” and “VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT" 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATI 


J Soles. Agent for Robbins Music Corporation 4 Leo Feist, Inc. * Miller Music 
1540 BROADWAY @*. NEW YORK 36, N. 
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Cantatas 


AN EASTER CAROL SERVICE —Herbert W. Grieb (Jr. Choir) . . . . . . .50 

THE PASSION OF OUR LORD ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW—A New Modern 
English translation by Robert Shaw . . . . 

THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST — Joseph Haydn —For solo voices, 

Organ 
JESU, JOY OF MAN’S DESIRING—Bach-Jenkins.-. . . . . . . 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS — Dubois. Organ reduction by Norris L. Stephens. . 5.00 
VERDANT PASTURES — John Leo Lewis (Based on Stainer’s ‘‘God So 


Loved The World’’). Pipe and Hammond Registration . . . . . . . .75 
Octavo* 

AWAKE! ARISE! —Edwards (SATB) (10642). . . . . ... . . .25 
HE WAS ALONE —Paxson (SATB) (10669) . ....... . . .25 
HE WAS DESPISED — Handel-Barthelson (SATB) (814). . . . . . . . .25 
IN HONOUR OF A KING—Ager (SA) (10661). . . . . .. . . . .20 
SURELY HE HATH BORNE OUR GRIEFS—Salathiel (SATB) (10651) . . .25 
WELCOME, HAPPY MORNING — Matthews (SATB) (10644) . . . . . . .30 


For General Use* 
THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH CHOIR BOOK—Licht . ...... . .50 


*Sample copies of these numbers available to educators. Address Educational Division. 


G. SCHIRMER 3 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th Street 
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Children 
Are My Hobby 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


LOVE to talk about my chil- 
dren. They’re my favorite sub- 
ject. You might even call me an 
authority on sons and daughters, 
since I have two of each—a nice set. 
My wife and I would like to have 
such a set regularly every ten years. 
I'll start with Eva, my eldest. Eva, 
a dancer and an actress, was born in 
Buenos Aires. She was the principal 
dancer in the European company of 
Oklahoma. Then she made _ her 
Broadway debut as the sister in The 
Diary of Anne Frank. She was on 
Broadway one year and then she 
played in The Dybbuk, off-Broad- 
way. 

She got all her show jobs on her 
own, not through me or my name. 
Eva is a great lady, just like her 
mother. I was beginning to think 
that I would be remembered as the 
father of Eva Rubinstein but she 
got married. Her husband, a young 
parachuter-turned-preacher, the Rev. 
William Sloan Coffin, is pastor of a 
church and head of a department at 
Yale University. 1958 was a great 
year for me; they presented me with 
two grandchildren that year: Amy 
Elizabeth, born January 13, 1958, 
and Alexander Sloan, born Decem- 
ber 16, 1958. 

I remember my return from one 
of my Far Eastern tours when Eva 


Artur Rubinstein is widely regarded as 
the greatest living pianist and certainly one 
of the greatest of all time. It is characteris- 
tic of this brilliant personality that he 
should write an intimate account of his 
children in preference to discussing his own 
art and the details of his spectacular career. 
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was a little girl. The moment I en- 
tered the house, Eva ran to me, flung 
her arms around my neck and cried, 
“Daddy! Play for me!” Deeply 
moved, I took the child by the hand 
and vowed that I would play for her 
as I had never played for queens. I 
started for the piano. 

“No, no!’ Eva_ protested. “No 
piane. The phonograph!” 

Paul, 24, born in Warsaw, is my 
six-foot, good-looking, brilliant, mu- 
sic-hating son. I try to interest him 
in serious music but he says, “Dad, 
I just can’t take it.” He usually 
doesn’t go to concerts; if he does, he 
falls asleep. But he loves jazz. He has 
stacks of records of all kinds of jazz 
—listens to it for hours—and is al- 
most an authority on the subject. 

Paul graduated from high school 


cum laude. He entered Yale at 16 
and learned to play gin rummy! 
Then he had a bad car accident in 
which his arm was broken. After two 
years at Yale he decided to be an 
engineer but it didn’t work out. 

When he decided to be a business 
man, I told him, “I will allow you 
to be a millionaire.” He was accept- 
ed by the University of Pennsylvania 
in Business Administration. He got 
a job as a business man at RCA but 
wanted to be independent, so he 
struck out on his own. He took his 
turn in the Army and when he got 
out of the service he went into busi- 
ness in Tacoma, Washington. 

A short time ago he: announced 
that he was in love and wanted to 
marry. I wrote him an eight-page 

(Continued on page 64) 


Rubinstein Plays for His Children 


—Photo, Courtesy Steinway & Sons 
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GORDON CLINTON 


(Mayor of Seattle, Washington) 


UST a decade after its founding, 
Seattle had already provided for 
an institution of higher learning— 
the University of Washington. Scarce- 
ly four decades later its Symphony 
Orchestra was founded. True, that 
original University faculty was small 
—and that first Symphony concert was 
hardly all professional—but the seeds 
were planted and the atmosphere for 
growing was good. 

Subsequent association with the 
Symphony through the years of such 
conductors as Henry Hadley, Karl 
Krueger, Basil Cameron, Sokoloff, 
Sir Thomas Beecham and Milton 
Katims confirms a notion native Se- 
attleites like to maintain—that the 
musical “heart beat” of their city 
has been a strongly throbbing pulse 
since the city’s early days. Though 
often faced with uncertainties, the 
musical growth has never faltered 
but rather flourished, to keep full 
pace with the unprecedented devel- 
opment of today’s metropolis. 

“Seattle spent more money last 
year on music than on baseball,” so 
reported a local public relations 
survey last spring. These musical 
dollars went for a wide variety of 


Gordon §. Clinton, still in his thirties, is 
probably one of the youngest and most 
active Mayors in the United States. With 
a law degree and a background of the 
Harvard Business School, as well as the 
University of Washington, he has made his 
mark in various directions, consistently 
showing a practical interest in music and 
the arts in general, in addition to his effi- 
cient handling of civic affairs. This in- 
formative article is one of a series cover- 
ing the musical cities of America. 
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Mayor Clinton and percussionists following a 
Seattle Symphony School Concert given free 
to 4th Graders and sponsored by the city. 


entertainment, including world- 
famed visiting artists appearing in 
recital or as Symphony soloists, ama- 
teur and professional choral groups, 
opera companies, brass bands and 
orchestras. 

Contrary to the situation in many 
other American communities, the 
presentation of music in Seattle re- 
flects a grass roots atmosphere, with 
ever increasing emphasis on “music 
for everybody” and “everybody for 
music.” Inspiration and organization 
of the majority of musical activities 
emanates from volunteer boards and 
committees, numbering hundreds on 
their lists of personnel, who devote 
arduous hours toward the promotion 
and support of musical events. 

Such an organization is the Ladies 
Musical Club, founded in 1891 for 
the purpose of “stimulating and de- 
veloping musical activity in Seattle.” 
This veteran group has a member- 
ship of some 220 active women mu- 
sicians. They present 15 local pro- 
grams annually, using Club talent. 
Over 300 of the “musically great” of 


—Photo by Seattle Times 


the world have been brought to Seat- 
tle in concert by the Club since 
1900 (Nordica, Paderewski, Rach- 
maninoff, Steber, etc.). Proceeds 
from these great American Artist 
Recitals made possible gifts to the 
Red Cross, as well as a large grant 
to the Orthopedic Hospital in mem- 
ory of longtime Club-manager, Mrs. 
M. A. Gottstein; also, continuing 
gifts to the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra; local chamber music; the 
Ladies Musical Club Loan Fund; 
and the sponsoring of the LMC 
Junior Club and an Auxiliary of 
young, performing women, student- 
musicians. Though active member- 
ship is invitational, all interested 
men and women in the community 
can ally themselves with this non- 
profit Musical Club, and attend the 
concerts by paying dues and becom- 
ing Associate Members. 

Other volunteer -activity may be 
found in a typical audience of sub- 
urbanites attending the Seattle Sym- 
phony’s Family Concerts, held in a 
sparkling; new high school gym, 
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where the basketball team doubles as 
stage hands and the local Girl Scout 
troop takes over nursery care of little 
ones during the concert. Merchant, 
machinist and mill worker sit side 
by side, often on backless bleach- 
ers, equally fascinated by the music 
of dynamic conductor Milton Ka- 
tims, whose skillful programming 
and impeccable musicianship have 
won for him whole-hearted com- 
munity admiration and support. 
Equally enthusiastic for their 
maestro are the Symphony’s capac- 
ity subscription audiences, which 


fill the 2600-seat Orpheum Theatre 


for eleven pairs of «oncerts each 
season. Recognition should be ‘given 
also to the work of Mrs. Hugh E. 
McCreery, who for years has served 
as the orchestra’s efficient manager. 

Opportunities for participation 
in and enjoyment of music are nu- 
merous at the University of Wash- 
ington. Under the inspired leader- 
ship of Dr. Stanley Chapple, Director 
of the University School of Music, 
musical activities include the Uni- 
versity Symphony, Sinfonietta, Opera 
Workshop and Opera Theatre, the 
Festival Opera Company in which 
alumni participate, Collegium Mu- 
sicum, Faculty String Quartet, Uni- 
versity Singers, Madrigal Singers, 
University Chamber Choir, Univer- 
sity Concert Band, faculty and stu- 
dent solo and ensemble recitals, 
Making-Music Lecture-Recitals and 


a Friends of Music Chamber Music 


Series. Special music appreciation 
classes for the non-music major are 
each year attended by nearly two 
thousand students. Several national- 
ly known composers are members of 
the School of Music Faculty. The 
School is housed in an impressive 
structure erected in 1950 and _ in- 
cludes in its equipment tremendous 
library facilities for study and re- 
search. Music has been featured at 
the University since the day of the 
institution’s inception in 1861, hav- 
ing been mentioned in the first pub- 
lic announcement of curriculum. 
Seattleites’ urge to express them- 
selves in song has long been a strong 
one—as witnesssed by the existence 
of some 50 choral organizations, 
many of them national in character, 
some purely recreational, some pro- 
fessional. A recognized leader in the 
latter group is the Seattle Chorale, 
whose director, Leonard Mocre, 
twice a year trains his 125 members 
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Milton Katims, Conductor, 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 


for enthusiastic participation in ma- 
jor choral works with the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra. 

One choral society boasts a full- 
fledged community orchestra, the 
Seattle Philharmonic, one of a num- 
ber of non-professional orchestral 
groups. Two of these are devoted 
exclusively to training of youth and 
supplement the more advanced work 
of local colleges and universities. 

An increasingly expanded public 
school music program augurs well 
for Seattle’s future musical citizens. 
Orchestras, bands and choruses flour- 
ish in all schools, with instrurnental 
instruction available as early as the 
fourth grade level. 


Symphonies for Children 


Some 8000 of these little nine-year- 
elds are introduced to symphonic 
ilusic each year under City of Seat- 
tie sponsorship, through its Park 
Board program. The youngsters’ 
close attention and warm response is 
a most rewarding experience, ac- 
cording to Maestro Katims. 

National recognition of | public 
school music standards is reflected 
in the arrival here recently of Amer- 
ican composer Michael White, who 
will spend the year composing for 
the school orchestras, choruses or 
bands under a Ford Foundation fel- 
lowship grant. 

In recognition of the fact that mu- 
sic is a basic form of recreation for 
all people, the Board of Park Com- 
missioners provides opportunity for 


amateur musicians to enjoy their 
avocation at supervised sessions in 
the field-houses. It has also consist- 
ently sponsored a program of sum- 
mer concerts in the parks. Instru- 
mentalists from the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra and_ professional 
vocalists under the able direction of 
Gustave Stern present a variety of 
music, including grand opera, bal- 
lets, festivals, and excerpts from cur- 
rent Broadway musical shows, at the 
amphitheatres in Seward and Vol- 
unteer Parks on Sunday afternoons 
during July and August. Also of 
popular appeal are the annual 
cruises of the Seattle Civic Christ- 
mas Ship from which a live orches- 
tra and chorus broadcast traditional 
carols to thirty shoreline communi- 
ties. Grants from the Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund of the Record- 
ing and Television Industry supple- 
ment the public financing of these 
musical activities. Performance Trust 
Funds, as administered by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians Local 
No. 76, play an increasingly im- 
portant part in many other phases 
of Seattle’s musical life. 


Symphony concerts for high school 
students in the city and county, 
string ensemble and chamber music 
concerts in public libraries and mu- 
seums, using the finest professional 
talent, are always well received by 
the public. Growth of interest in 
chamber music is also evidenced by 
the formation three years ago of the 
Little Orchestra of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, which, under Milton Katims’ 
direction, brings top flight soloists 
each season, performing rarely heard 
works, mainly of the Baroque and 
contemporary schools. 

The greatest single aspiration of 
our city’s musical “heart” today is 
the completion of a civic center ul- 
timately to provide a home for our 
many and varied musical groups. A 
seven and one-half million dollar 
bond issue passed in 1957 -provides 
for additional land, a 3000-seat con- 
cert hall and a multi-purpose 800- 
seat auditorium, al! of which will be 
integrated with an over-all site plan 
in connection with “Century 21,” 
Seattle’s International Exposition, to 
open in 1962, 101 years after the 
founding of its University, 59 years 
after its first Symphony concert. 
This important project will truly 
prove that music is literally “the 
heart of a city.” >>> 
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BING CROSBY 


| bs the popular music of recent 
years has not done American 
youth any good—and I sincerely 
doubt that it has — perhaps parents 
are as much at fault as the young- 
sters whose lack of musical taste 
they criticize. Most of what the kids 
are hearing these days is just cheap. 
Some of the lyrics have been definite- 
ly bad morally, and when jazz 
rhythms are beaten up to produce 
frenzy, this cannot be good mentally 
or biologically. “Rock ’n’ roll” and 
“Bebop” approach this unhealthy 
classification. 

Hardly any type of music is bad 
per se! It depends on how it is used 
or received. Its wrong use can make 
it harmful. It is a matter of con- 
science and good judgment. 

Good American swing and Dixie- 
land music may often qualify for 
Carnegie Hall. It was originally 
called “jass,” and later “jazz,” and 
born in the deep south. Talented 
Negro and white musicians invented 
obbligatos and countermelodies 
around original themes, and such 
improvising became an art, some- 
thing to aspire to. 

The state of today’s trashy popu- 


The great Bing Crosby continues to be 
recognized as one of the most populer 
singers in history, with a solid reputation 
also as a screen actor, a master of cere- 
monies, a television and :adio personality 
and a recording artist. In this article he 
frankly states his far from favorable opinion 
of current popular music, with persona! 
suggestions as to possible improvements. 
Mr. Crasby’s ideas deserve the serious con- 
sideration of both teen-agers and_ their 
parents. 
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lar music is not accidental, due to a 
radical change in public taste, nor 
to a sudden unanimous failure of 
talent among established song-writ- 
ers. The big outlet today is the mil- 
lions of juke-boxes, which pour it 
out for 10 cents, and make anything 
or anyone seem to be a hit overnight. 
One shot there will do it—for how 
long remains to be seen. Trends 
change. 


Leading vs. Ordering 


We should lead young people to 
better music, not order them to like 
it. To lead requires sufficient knowl- 
edge of the subject to command 
respect, but youngsters can be di- 
rected to decent music by means of 
shared activities and discussions in 
the home, so they can appreciate 
quality. 

What kind of popular phonograph 
records are the youngsters buying? 
Do we discuss these records with 
them? Do we let them have their 
friends in, for record sessions? Or 
must they gather at questionable 
places and listen to disks spinning 
them in a dangerous direction? 

As for direct pointers on how we 
can lead our children to appreciate 
music above the rock ’n’ roll level, 
I suggest we ask them: 

1. How does this music affect you? 

2. Does it add to your education 
and character? 

8. Do you take it seriously? 

4. Would it interfere with the de- 
velopment of the kind of person 
you wish to be on maturity? 

Kids have better judgment than 


their elders sometimes give them 
credit for. But they should be led, 
not commanded, toward the worth- 
while in music, as in many others 


things. >>> 


USIA MUSIC 


HE U.S. Information Agency 

has given added emphasis to its 
overseas musical activities with the 
appointment of an Agency music ad- 
viser. The new position, created as 
part of USIA’s effort to achieve a 
better understanding abroad _ of 
American cultural life, has been 
filled by Angelo Eagon, of Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 

Mr. Eagon, a pianist and a former 
cultural of.cer in Austria, will advise 
the Agency on its plans to acquaint 
more people abroad with American 
music and composers, and to have 
more American music played in con- 
cert halls throughout the world. Mr. 
Eagon also will serve as chief of the 
Agency’s music branch, which sends 
American recordings and scores 
overseas. 
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The drumming Ludwigs— Bill Jr. & Sr., 
present their greatest catalog! 


50 GOLDEN YEARS OF DRUM PROGRESS 


The Ludwigs proudly present their Golden Anniversary 
Catalog No. 60. Entirely new from cover to cover—64 
packed four-color pages of the finest in drums, outfits and 
accessories. A magnificent display of the world’s most 
distinguished percussion equipment. Send for your FREE copy 
of this colorful new catalog today! 


LUDWIG DRUM CO., 1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
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LILY 


T least once a week, someone 

asks me how I began to sing. 
To be honest, I never intended to 
become a singer, and my first love 
was the piano. How well I remem- 
ber the long hours of practice at the 
piano, and my joy when, at thirteen, 
I entered the Paris Conservatoire. It 
was even more thrilling two years 
later when I was honored with the 
first prize in my class. My future 
career seemed assured — but fate 
stepped in, and suddenly I became 
ill. 

Naturally, I could not practice 
while I was convalescing, so I sought 
other ways to pass the long hours, 
and found the most enjoyable of 
them in singing. It was purely for 
my own amusement, of course, and 
these early chirps gave me great de- 
light; I didn’t think about technique 
or projection. I just sang and amused 
myself immensely. 

As soon as I could, I returned to 
my piano and, singing forgotten, was 
deeply engaged in catching up on 
all I had missed. But again fate in- 
tervened with the outbreak of the 
War. Although Cannes was far from 
the front, all too soon war’s reality 
was brought home to us by the num- 


Since her Metropolitan Opera debut in 
1931 in the title roie of “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” soprano Lily Pons has achieved uni- 
versal acclaim as one of the most popular 
artists of our generation. Having starred 
in such motion pictures as “I Dream Too 
Much,’ “That Girl From Paris,” “Hitting 
a New High” and “Carnegie Hall,” and 
considered one of the world’s best dressed 
women, she was recently awarded the Presi- 
dent’s Medal for Distinguished Achieve- 
ment by Hunter College. 


PONS 


bers of wounded veterans sent to 
our lovely city for hospitalization 
after their heroic efforts in the 
trenches of the North. Maman be- 
came a volunteer nurse and I soon 
joined her in the hospital, doing my 
best to entertain the soldiers by 
playing the piano. I shall never for- 
get the face of the soldier who first 
asked me to sing for him and who, 
although he didn’t know it, changed 
my entire life. Of course, I was not 
really prepared, but an old French 
song came to mind and, just as I 
had done countless times by myself, 
I sang it to him. 1 like to recall 
that something of my own loneliness 
while ill and convalescing came 
through while I sang, for whatever 
it was, it touched their hearts. It was 
a little frightening, when I finished, 
to hear the complete silence that 
followed. Silence is sometimes the 
loudest noise in the world, and I 
thought I had displeased them. Sud- 
denly, and so happily, the applause 
broke like thunder and I was over- 
whelmed by cheers and cries of “en- 
core!”” In that instant, I knew that 
I had found my metier. 


A Girl’s Voice Helps 


Impressed as I was by the reaction, 
I sensed that to these men a girl’s 
voice had a special charm, a special 
quality completely remote from the 
horrors of the battlefield, and that 
my acclaim was at least partially due 
to that. Perhaps I would have been 
as successful simply reading names 
from a telephone book. What was 
most surprising was what happened 


—Photo, Courtesy Constance Hope 


to me. A new world had opened 
wide, a world of which I had never 
dreamed. To discover in such a 
touching and affecting way the re- 
markable communicative power of 
the human voice was an unforgetta- 
ble experience. I knew that this was 
the way in which I could hope to 
touch the souls of other human be- 
ings—for an artist, the highest goal 
of all. 

I cannot deny that I was very 
pleased and flattered by all the ap- 
plause, and sang ‘often at the hospi- 
tal during the succeeding months. 
In fact, I was so pleased that I took 
my courage in both hands and asked 
the famous Paris producer, Max 
Dearly, for an audition. If he turned 
me down, who knows if I would 
have gone further? But he didn’t; 
he offered me the ingenue role in a 
play he was producing. Today, when 
I think back on it, it seems incredi- 
ble that my totally untrained voice 
earned my livelihood, but when you 
are young, the world is your oyster, 
and you must never stop to doubt. 

But I did know that I needed 
training and guidance, the very best 
available, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing a recommendation to the great- 
est voice teacher in France, Alberti 
di Gorostiaga. He listened to me 
sing, liked my voice, and we began 
to prepare for an operatic career. 
Much as I had confidence in myself, 
I could not quite believe my ears 
when he predicted that in five years 
I would sing at the Metropolitan. 
But he was right. As I learned new 
roles under his guidance, I sang 

(Continued on page 64) 
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retail value = for only $3.98! ' 


To receive your six spoken-word rec- 
ords for only $3.98, simply fill in and 
mail the coupon. Also be sure to in- 
dicate which one of the Club’s six 
musical Divisions you wish to join: 


If you have a regular phonograph 
you enroll in any one of four 
Divisions: Classical; Listening and 
Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Tele- 
vision and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 


If vou have a stereo phonograph 
you enroll in the Stereo Classical 
or Stereo Popular Division. 


Each month the Club’s staff of music 
experts selects outstanding high-fidel- 
ity recordings — both regular and 
stereo — from every field of music. 
These selections are described in the 
Club Magazine, which you receive 
free each month. 


You may accept the monthly selec- 
tion for your Division . . . take any of 
the wide variety of other records of- 
fered in all Divisions...or take NO 
record in any particular month. 


JANUARY, 1960 


The COLUMBIA ® RECORD CLUB 


now offers to those who appreciate the matchless beauty of the spoken word... 


ALL SIX 


of these 12” !ong-playing records 


if you join the Club now and agree to purchase as few as five 
selections from the more than 150 regular long play and stereo- 
phonic records to be made available during the coming 12 months 


7 IS AN OPPORTUNITY to bring the voices of great poets and per- 
formers right into your own home — to be listened to and enjoyed 
for years to come! By joining the Columbia @ Record Club now you 
will receive ALL SIX of the superb recordings illustrated here — a $34.73 


We make this unique offer as a dramatic demonstration of the money- 
saving advantages you will regularly experience as a member of the 
Club. And through the Club’s specially prepared musical program you 
can acquire an outstanding record library of the world’s greatest music 
... brilliantly reproduced on 12” long-playing records — in your choice 
of regular OR stereo high fidelity! Read below how the Club operates 
then mail the coupon, without money, for your six spoken-word records! 


CARL SANDBURG READS A LINCOLN ALBUM — 2 volumes 

Mr. Sandburg recounts Lincoln’s life as an Illinois lawyer, his 
White House years and his involvement in the Civil War. 
in are Sandburg’s readings of the Gettysburg Address, the ‘““House 
Divided” speech, the First Inaugural Address and others. 


Woven 


HOW THE CLUB ENABLES YOU TO ACQUIRE A RECORD LIBRARY OF THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST MUSIC — IN EITHER REGULAR OR STEREO HIGH FIDELITY! 


Your only obligation is to purchase 
five selections from the more than 150 
Columbia and Epic recordings to be 
offered in the coming 12 months... 
and you may discontinue membership 
any time thereafter. 


After purchasing five records, if 
you wish to continue your member- 
ship, you receive your choice of a 
Columbia or Epic Bonus record free 
for every two additional selections 
you buy. 

The records you want are mailed 
and billed at the usual list price: regu- 
lar long play records at $3.98 (Popu- 
lar) and $4.98 (Classical); stereo 
records at $4.98 (Popular) and $5.98 
(Classical) — plus a small mailing 
charge. 

Since the number of spoken-word 
records available for this special offer 
is so very limited — we sincerely urge 
you to mail the coupon at once. 


COLUMBIA () RECORD CLUB 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


GIELGUD READS 

SHAKESPEARE 

Sir John’s enor- 

mous talent is de- 

voted to passages 

from Hamlet, King 
Lear, etc. 


DYLAN THOMAS 
READS HIS POETRY 
Thomas’ magnifi- 
cent voice reads 
Fern Hill, Do Not 
Go Gentle into That 
Geod Night, etc. 


TYRONE POWER 

READS BYRON 
The late star of 
Stage and screen 
reads She Walks in 
Beauty, selections 
from Don Juan and 
Childe Harold, etc. 


‘he A 


ROBERT FROST 
READS HIS POETRY 
The dean of Amer- 
ican poets reads 
The Pasture, The 
Witch of Coos, 
Mending Wail, 
Dealth of A Hired 
Man, and others. 


I Seno WO MONEY — Mall coupon to receive six records for $3.08 7 


SEND NO MONEY — Maii coupon to receive six records for $3.98 
COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 202-5 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
I accept your offer. Please send me the six spoken-word | 
records for only $3.98, plus a small mailing charge. Enroll | 
me in the following Division of the Club: 
(check one box only) 


Classical Broadway, Movies, | | 
L] Listening & Dancing Television and | | 
(J) Jazz Musical Comedies 


“STEREO DIVISIONS 
Stereo Classical 
Stereo Popular 


I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 150 
regular long play and stereo records to be offered during 
the coming 12 months, at the usual list price plus small 
mailing charge. For every two additional selections I ac- 
cept, I am to receive a 12” Columbia or Epic Bonus record 


(regular or stereo) of my choice FREE r 
(Please Print) 


CANADA, ALASKA and HAWAII: write for special membership plan 
To credit this membership to an established Columbia or Epic record 
dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below 


®**Columbia,"’ @p, ‘Epic,’ Marcas Reg. ©Coluimbia Records Sales Co1p., 1959 
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Juilliard Sool of Whasic 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN, President 
MARK SCHUBART, Dean 


Diploma, Postgraduate Diploma; Bachelor of Science Degree 
Master of Science Degree; Special Study Plan 


Major study in all instruments, voice, conducting, 
composition, opera, ballet, modern dance 


EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


For the Academic Year 1960-1961 
Spring: May 31, June 1 and 2, 1960 
Fall: |§ September 13 through 20, 1960 


CLOSING DATES FOR APPLICATIONS 


May 1, 1960 for examinations in May-June 


July 1, 1960 for examinations in September 


For full details, please request catalog 


Juilliard of Music 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
New York 27, New York 
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And, like a coin, 


Pa we too have two totally 
different sides—both redeemable 
— at your nearest music dealers. We’re 
referring to the two exciting new choral 
collections...one secular and one sacred, either 


of which will make your next concert one to be long remembered. 


Gorge Goulwin Chowne 
Is a collection of 15 sacred songs for Junior Chor- OrUge 


isters compiled, arranged and edited by Ruth 
Contains 10 outstanding show tunes by the most 


Anderson for Two Part S. A. 
You'll find selections for Christmas, Pentecost, famous of show tune pemeugcnye for the High ] 
School Chorus, Three Part S. S. A. 


Easter as well as general sacred music. Ideal for 


Elementary and Junior High School Choruses 
and also the Junior Choir at church. Here are a 
few of the numbers: 


Before Thy Cradle Bending 


These songs by the immortal Gershwin have be- 
come part of our musical culture and, as such, 
help make a concert a thrilling performance. 


Embraceable You Somebody Loves Me 


Holy Spirit, Gently Come I Got Rhythm Someone To Watch 

O Sons and Daughters Liza Over Me 

Shout the Glad Tidings Man I Love, The Strike Up The 

Vesper Hymn Of Thee I Sing Band 

What Can I do For My Dear Saviour Oh, Lady BeGood! —Swanee 

Price 
Price $1.00 GEORGE GERSHWIN CHORUSES $1.25 
DEPT. I 


619 WEST 54 STREET 


[@!] MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


JANUARY, 1960 
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WALTER SLEZAK 


T is with a certain feeling of awe 
that a confessed comedian finds 
himself in such an august institution 
as the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Having been a grand opera fan from 
boyhood, I naturally get a thrill out 
of seeing the great stars coming in 
through the stage door, talking with 
them informally and discovering that 
they are actually human beings. 
Most gratifying is the realization 
that the serious singers of the com- 
pany agree with me heartily as to 
the importance of comedy on the 
operatic stage. Luckily they also do 
not expect me to display a robust 
tenor voice like that of my famous 
father, Leo Slezak. Of course the 
Gypsy Baron of Johann Strauss, in 
which I play the part of a comic vil- 
lain, is a frankly light work, like the 
same composer’s popular Fleder- 
maus. But I insist that there are 
plenty of operas that well deserve 
the adjective “grand,” whose appeal 
rests at least partly and perhaps 
chiefly on comedy. I still have to be 
persuaded that the expression of 
tragedy is innately or basically more 
significant than that of humor. Ac- 
tually the latter may be more diffi- 
cult to create, particularly through 
the medium of music. 
Let me start my little list with the 


Walter Slezak, already famous as an actor 
on the Broadway stage, in motion pictures 
and on television, has this season been en- 
gaged as a guest artist by the Metropolitan 
Opera, making his debut as Szupan in the 
“Gypsy Baron” of Johann Strauss. With a 
solid background of grand opera here and 
abroad, Mr. Slezak is eminently qualified to 
discuss the element of comedy in this popu- 
lar art form. Incidentally, he is a frequent 
panelist on the Metropolitan Opera Quiz. 
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greatest musical comedy of all time, 
which is also one of the greatest of 
operas, Richard Wagner’s Meister- 
singer. Here even the villain, Beck- 


messer, is the comic type (I have no’ 


ambition to sing the role), and there 
is an abundance of humor in such 
characters as David, Kothner, Eva, 
Magdalene and Hans Sachs himself. 
Even the familiar Prelude is full of 
witty passages, later expanded in the 
song trial scene, the jokes of the 
apprentices, Beckmesser’s absurd 
serenade with Sach’s interruptions, 
the noisy nocturnal “rumble” of 
Niirnberg’s excitable citizens and 
the grand Finale of the competition 
itself. 


Mozart’s Subtlety 


Less obvious and perhaps more 
delicate in its comedy is Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro, whose composer 
also gave us the sprightly Cosi Fan 
Tutte and the satirical _Impresairo, 
based upon his personal experiences 
with temperamental prima donnas. 
Even in such serious operas as Don 
Giovanni and The Magic Flute (in- 
to which the impresairo Schikaneder 
wrote himself the juicy role of Papa- 
geno) Mozart managed to introduce 
a considerable amount of comedy. 

Rossini treated the earlier history 
of Figaro and his companions in 
what is practically a slapstick style 
when he wrote The Barber of Se- 
ville. There is a subtler satire in his 
version of the Cinderella story, re- 
cently revived by the New York City 
Opera. Paisiello also made a setting 
of the Barber of Seville, preceding 
Rossini’s and at one time considered 
the better of the two. Among other 


Walter Slezak as Szupan in 
“The Gypsy Baron.” 


—Photo by Louis Mélancon 


early ventures in operatic comedy 
were Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona 
and Cimarosa’s Secret Marriage. 

Donizetti’s comedies rival his 
tragic Lucia in popularity. His Don 
Pasquale, Elixir of Love and Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment have all main- 
tained their place in the operatic 
repertoire, with humor as their chief 
ingredient. 

The genius of Verdi found per- 
haps its happiest expression in his 
last opera, Falstaff, which he com- 
posed at the age of eighty. Puccini 
also showed his gift for comedy in 
the delightful Gianni Schicchi, as 
well as in much of the sentimentally 
charming La Boheme. Who can ever 
forget the mock battles of the four 
Bohemians or the high jinks at the 
Café Momus? 

Flotow’s Martha is an excellent 
model for the lighter type of opera: 
his less known Stradella contains a 
fascinating pair of comic-opera char- 
acters. Smetana’s Bartered Bride is 
an obvious member of the same fam- 
ily, to which the Bohemian Girl of 
Michael Balfe might well be added. 
We had a revelation not long ago of 

(Continued on page 82) 
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LES BROWN BAND— All brasses and 
woodwinds are Conn in this famous band. 


CLAUDE GORDON BAND-—All brasses and 
woodwinds are Conn in this contest winning band. 


CHARLIE FOWLKES 
Conn Baritone Sax 


DON ELLIOTT 
Conn Mellophone 


BILL PAGE 
Conn Tenor Sax 


BILL HARRIS 
Conn Trombone 


JACK TEAGARDEN 
Conn Trombone 


DON JACOBY 
Conn Trumpet 


WENDELL CULLEY 
Conn Trumpet 


MARS ROYAL 
Conn Alto Sax 


SELECT YOUR CHOICK 
FROM NEW FULL COLOR “BAND 


MAYNARD FERGUSON 


INSTRUMENT DIRECTORY” — 
Conn Trumpet 


AVAILABLE FROM ANY CONN DEALER 


JANUARY, 1960 
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Good Times Coming for Pops 


HE future of popular music is 

beginning to look bright once 
again. After languishing in the 
throes of musical primitivism for 
three or four years, the teen-age rec- 
ord devotee now appears to be de- 
manding more musical substance for 
his time, interest and after-school 
dollars. To the delight of composers, 
arrangers, musicians and noise-weary 
parents, the teen-ager is making it 
increasingly difficult for a record to 
gain acceptance on the strength of 
a pounding beat and a_ honking 
tenor saxophone, accompanying a 
screaming vocalist. 

A comparison of the arrangements 
made five years ago and today would 
reveal the strides toward greater so- 
phistication in musical content. To 
bé sure, we are not returning to the 
popular music of the ’30’s and ’40’s 
in traditional dance band arrange- 
ments of the “swing” era. Though 
this may represent the “golden age” 
for some, today’s teen-ager conceives 
of it as a prehistoric era. 

The “standards” of yesteryear are 
certainly far from gone. On the con- 
trary, these great songs are constant- 
ly revived for the current market, 
but with a new twist. More frequent- 
ly than not, the contemporary ar- 
rangements exploit more complex 
musical ideas than the original ver- 
sions of the song. 

“Pop” music has always been a 
changing, dynamic music because of 
its requirements for “something dif- 
ferent.” Some of the devices used to 


Don Costa is Director of Artists and 
Repertoire for United Artists Records, 
widely recognized as a leader in the indus- 
try and also highly regarded individually as 
a composer, conductor and arranger. His 
optimism in regard to popular music, based 
on practical experience, is most encour- 
aging to those who had lost hope. 
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DON COSTA 


achieve this include a different 
sound, unusual arrangement, a new 
vocal style,—in essence, a “gimmick.” 
Make no mistake, the “pop” fan 
often wants to hear what intrigued 
his ear during the last year, but he 
wants it fresh, original and more 
musically satisfying. This is a diffi- 
cult and often incompatible task, but 
it must be done. 


“Gimmicks” Limited 


It should also be emphasized that 
a “gimmick,” though more than 
occasionally effective for a fast “hit,” 
cannot be the foundation for the 
career of a hit-producing performer. 
Only good arrangements, good ma- 
terial and musical singing, abetted 
by first-rate recording techniques, 
can secure the proper place for the 
sincere artist in this highly competi- 
tive field. The consistent artists 
through the years, such as Bing 
Crosby, Perry Como, Doris Day, 
Frank Sinatra, Peggy Lee etc., all 


have an innate or well-developed 
musicality which is essential for last- 
ing popularity. 

The distortions of the rhythm and 
blues genre, characteristic of early 
rock ’n’ roll, are fast disappearing. 
Where once the current popular 
disks would correspond to the cur- 
rent rhythm and blues favorites, this 
is no longer the case. Rhythm and 
blues have maintained the earthier 
aspects of the rock ’n’ roll idiom and 
are back on their original road, un- 
hampered by the exaggerations and 
loss of meaning which had infiltrated 
and overwhelmed them. 

The “big beat” of rock ’n’ roll is 
not gone. It is, however, being in- 
corporated into the new order of 
things. The excitement of the beat 
is being tempered with musical taste, 
to produce popular music on a more 
qualitative level. Whether a new 
“golden age” of popular music will 
emerge is a moot point, but it is 
unquestionably on the upsurge. The 
worst is over. 


> 


The G. Leblanc Corporation an- 
nounces a student-priced bass clari- 
net designed and constructed with 
the student musician in mind. It 
marks the first time in the history of 
the plastic industry that a single 
tube of this size has been molded, 
allowing the posts to be screwed 
directly into the body rather than 
being held there by wood screws. 
One of the outstanding features of 
the Reso-Tone bass clarinet is the 
Leblanc patented Single Automatic 
Register Key Mechanism. By a single 
connection, this confines the register 
key mechanism entirely to the upper 
joint, eliminating any register key 
linkage to the neck or between the 
upper and lower joints. 
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; crm is the principal standard by which a fine piano is judged. Quality of tone 


depends largely on the structural integrity of the instrument. That is why tone of Baldwin stature is achieved only - 
through use of the finest materials in the hands of dedicated craftsmen; and why the Baldwin is indéfinitely and 


unconditionally guaranteed. Admire it at your Baldwin dealer’s today. 
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Tape or Disc? 


CLEMENT BROWN 


| ae and tape, as media for in- 
struction and entertainment, 
both have certain well-defined 
merits. The enthusiast who insists 
on complete versatility may combine 
them in one installation, but such 
audio-minded people are far from 
constituting a majority. In general, 
the music-lover chooses the one 
medium or the other according to 
his needs and temperament. 

The disc has the advantage of a 
long and widely understood history; 
it is easily handled and is familiar 
to all types of users. The enormous 
repertoire, embracing music, drama 
and poetry—besides other things of 
appeal to the specialist—is now en- 
hanced by the rapid addition to the 
catalog of stereo recordings. In addi- 
tion to innumerable modern _per- 
formances of great merit, histori- 
cally interesting performances of 
particular value to teachers and stu- 
dents have been preserved. 

Tape started to develop along its 
present lines after World War II 
and the question of linking it with 
musical history does not arise. How- 
ever, enthusiasts can point to many 
real attractions. The catalog of tape 
records, which includes stereo re- 
cordings of high quality (many 
were used to prepare discs), is im- 
pressive in scope. Handling by un- 
skilled users presents a problem; 
this largely accounts for the fact that 
many people still regard the tape 
machine as an ingenious toy. The 
gradual trend towards loaded tape 
“magazines” is therefore a most im- 
portant factor. This change in tac- 
tics, slow but inevitable, will eventu- 
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ally present the long-established disc 
with some stiff competition. 

Most important of all is the ap- 
peal which tape has for the listener 
who wishes to extend his interests 
beyond the limitations of the re- 
corded repertoire. The modern tape 
machine is extremely versatile; it 
can serve as an aid to music practice 
and study, and is a basis for many 
worthwhile experiments. For exam- 
ple, “electronic music” is a most ab- 
sorbing activity, a kind of meeting 
between art and science which was 


made possible by the development of 
the tape recorder. Experiments of 
this type, with all their rhythmic 
interest and colorful effects, appear 
to have a wide appeal in the United 
States and in Europe. As experience 
is gained—and with an intelligent 
approach—tape’s economy becomes 
a match for its versatility. It is clear 
that disc reproduction is, in a sense, 
subjective; obtaining good results 
involves only a little trouble for 
the user. It is equally clear that tape, 
involving both recording and repro- 
duction if every potentiality is to be 
explored and economy secured, is 
practically the reverse. 

Let us develop our theme by ex- 
amining some practical points 
which, though less obvious to the 
non-technical user, are of consider- 
able significance. To begin with, re- 
production of all types of disc is 
subject to certain technical limita- 
tions. The difference in shape be- 
tween recording cutter and_repro- 
ducing stylus accounts for a certain 
amount of distortion. A further 
quota is introduced by differences 
in the paths followed by these two 
items. Discrepancies between the size 
of the stylus tip and the dimensions 
of the groove modulations (as the 
pick-up tracks across the disc) repre- 

(Continued on page 95) 
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John Philip Sousa on Music and Public Education 


With the recognition that every child is capable of 


learning music and having his or her life enriched by it, 
there has come the conviction on the part of parents 
and educators that music should be taught 


in the public schools, during school hours, for 
school credit and at public expense. 


Reprints available upon request 


F. E. OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA Artist O. W. Neebe 


JANUARY, 1960 
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Concert Bands on Television 


NOLBERT HUNT QUAYLE 


HERE are many forms of mu- 
sical entertainment seen and 
heard via TV nowadays, but one 
medium of American musical taste 
seems to be neglected at present. 
Cultured music-lovers enjoy their 
opera and symphony programs more 
or less regularly, while the younger 
generation has more than its share 
of modern jazz and currently popu- 
lar tunes. But many thousands of 
our people who prefer the stirring 
music which only a great concert 
band can provide are deprived nowa- 
days of their favorite style of music. 
Of course, our service bands at 
Washington are heard occasionally 
on radio channels. But the writer is 
only one of many persons who earn- 
estly desire to see and hear a first- 
class band concert regularly (at least 
once each week) on TV. Since the 
departure of the Band of America, 
however, no similar organization has 
appeared to fill the gap. 

Doubtless several reasons existed 
for the abandonment of those band 
programs a few years back. To this 
writer, however, one fact is certain: 
the bands which we saw or heard in 
those days simply were unsuitable 
for household listeners, owing to 
their old-fashioned brass band stri- 
dency. 


The author of this provocative article has 
long been associated with band activities, 
with an enviable reputation as a soloist on 
various instruments, particularly the trum- 
pet. Mr. Quayle enjoyed the friendship of 
John Philip Sousa, Arthur Pryor, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, Creatore and other great 
band leaders, and has himself conducted 
many bands. He is now preparing a book 
of personal recollections in this field. Mr. 
Quayle has written for a number of maga- 
zines in the past, including “Music Journal.” 


Bands of the Sousa, Pryor, Con- 
way or Creatore type were wonder- 
ful for out-of-door concerts or within 
huge halls. Yet the familiar type of 
concert band which our fathers and 
mothers relished is strictly obsolete 
as a medium of musical enjoyment 
within the limits of the home. 


Change Instrumentation 


Too many bandmasters nowadays 
are unwilling to alter the status quo 
with regard to instrumentation. It is 
not necessary herein to list all the 
factors which may insure success for 
a revised schedule of concert (or 
symphonic) band programs via aerial 
channels. But the principal desidera- 
tum is too clear to be ignored by 
progressive bandmasters, if we are 
to enjoy band concerts again at 
home. The ideal radio or TV band 


—Photo, Markussen Studio 


must increase in mellowness with 
concomitant decrease of stridency. 
The writer has engaged in many 
hours of study and library research 
for more than twenty-five years, for 
the explicit purpose of finding out 
just what may be required to per- 
petuate a truly ideal concert band 
for broadcasting purposes. The sug- 
gestions given below have been en- 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Let music take the chill off a cold winter’s night... 


Choose today’s most creative musical 
instrument...the HAMMOND ORGAN 


...music’s most glorious voice 


NEW! HAMMOND PlayTime PLAN! Rent a 
Hammond Organ and learn to play at modest cost. | 
For complete details, just mail the coupon today. 


Most creative instrument because... 

You can create thousands of tones, and blend them as easily 
as an artist blends colors—only on the Hammond Organ. This 
immense range of beautiful tones is made possible fo. you by 
Hammond’s exclusive “Harmonic Drawbars.” 

You have full control of vibrato, with its rich, beautiful effects, 
on the Hammond Organ. For with Hammond’s “Selective Vibrato” you 


Hammond Organ Company 

4225 W. Diversey Avenue 

Chicago 39, Illinois 

Send free Play Time Plan folder. 


() Tell me how to get a free LP record. 
(1) Send free Hammond Organ booklet. 


Only Hammond has 
can produce vibrato from either manual or both at once, and control ‘in “Meanie 


the extent of the vibrato as you like. Drawbars” and other 


Name 
You will never have tuning problems interfere with your play-  “T*tive features. penne 
ing — on the Hammond Spinet Organ. For the Hammond Spinet has Only $25 down, City 
“Permanent Pitch.” This is made possible by Hammond’s unique payments 
) F y — at most dealers. © 1959, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 1 : 


tone generating system, which keeps the organ permanently in tune. 
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OU would certainly never sus- 
the charming little Arden- 
nes town of Dinant of having any 
link with Tin Pan Alley. Dinant 
(the name is said to derive from the 
Roman Dionantum meaning “place 
loved by the gods”) would be shocked 
if it were connected in any way with 
jazz. Yet it was here that was born 
in 1814 the man who, in the loose 
and misleading fashion of this age, 
has been dubbed the father of jazz. 
The reason? He invented the saxo- 
phone. 

Antoine-Joseph Sax, better known 
as Adolphe Sax, was the eldest of the 
eleven children of a musical instru- 
ment manufacturer. As a child he 
used to make toys out of the odd 
bits of meial in his father’s work- 
shop. Later he studied the flute and 
clarinet at Brussels Conservatoire. 
He soon showed he had musical 
ability as well as manual skill. But 
it was the question of tone which 
gradually began to absorb him. He 
didn’t like the clarinet of that time 
and his early experiments were di- 
rected at improving its tonal quality. 
He concentrated mainly on the bass 
clarinet and in due course brought 
out an instrument whose key system 
was far superior to any other and 
long remained unrivalled. 

Hardly had he achieved this ac- 


A British travel journalist of note, James 
Holloway writes regularly for the European 
and American editions of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Also an avocational pian- 
ist, Mr. Holloway broadcast record recitals 
for the British Broadcasting Corporation 
from 1939-45, and since then has specialized 
in the study of American jazz. 
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coustical reform of the clarinet when 
Sax saw the possibility of applying 
the same principle of sound produc- 
tion to another form of brass in- 
strument. So was born in 1840 the 
saxophone — the most controversial 
instrument of our times. Some critics, 
including leading composers like 
Rossini, greeted it warmly. Others 
vilified it, and its right to figure in 
the company of the older and more 
aristocratic instruments has been 
argued ever since. To-day, despite 
the endeavors of great artists of the 
calibre of Sigurd Rascher, classicists 
still look down their noses at the 
saxophone. Its tone continues to pro- 
voke their critical disfavor and one 
can be pretty sure that the adjectives 
describing it will be limited to those 
three good old threadbare ones— 


The Saxophone 


JAMES HOLLOWAY 


“moaning,” “wailing” or “bleating.” 
That has not prevented the saxo- 
phone’s popularity from spreading 
far beyond anything foreseen a cen- 
tury ago by the inventor. Whether 
he would have approved of the mu- 
sic with which it is now indissolubly 
linked is an open question. Certainly 
in his latter days, his prosperity gone 
and tired out from fighting lawsuits, 
Sax could never have foreseen that 
one day his brainchild would cross 
the Atlantic to become the most 
popular instrumental medium for a 
then unknown form of music called 
jazz. 

Adolphe Sax had ambition and 
unbounded energy as well as inven- 
tive and musical skill. He left Dinai:: 
for Paris in 1842. He arrived there 

(Continued on page 66) 


“It’s no use trying to change my mind, Harold—I’m afraid this thing is bigger 
than both of us.” 
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from BOURNE 


| BAND 


Concert for Band 


(Music through the Ages) 
Pre-Classical Romantic 
Classical Modern 

Complete Program Notes 

Edited and Arranged by 

PHILIP GORDON 


Original band numbers by 
John Cacavas 
Frank Erickson 
Philip Gordon 


Parts 85¢ — Conductor $1.50 
Full Score $3.00 


* 


Medley-Time 


Concert Band Folio 
Arranged by 

FRANK ERICKSON 
Easily playable medlies for all 
occasions — Marching Along, 
At Christmas Time, From the 

Classics, At the Opera, 
and many more. 


Parts 85¢ — Conductor Score $2.50 
* 


The Young Band 


Arranged by 
PHILIP GORDON 


12 easy arrangements of folk 
songs and classics playable by 
elementary bands with full or 
limited instrumentation. 
Parts 85¢ — Conductor $1.50 
Full Score $3.00 


Send for sample cornet or clarinet book. 


CHORAL 


Junior-Senior Hi 
in Song 


S.A.T. 
(with optional Bass) 


by LOIS and RAYMOND RHEA 


15 choral arrangements written espe- 
cially to meet the need of young 
tenors and basses with limited range. 


$1.00 


Sing, Men! 


by LUTHER GOODHART & WILLIAM 
CALLAHAN 


Appealing songs in unison, two, and 
three parts arranged for male singers 
of all ages. 


85¢ 


Sing One, Sing All! 


S.S.C.B. 
by IRVIN COOPER 


A custom-made Junior High School col- 
lection in the Soprano 1, Soprano 2, 
Cambiata (Changing Voice), 
Baritone idiom. 


95¢ 
* 


Junior-Hi Chorister 


S.A(C) B. 
by EDWARD RIGGS 


Folk songs and other favorite tunes 
arranged in three parts. The flexible 
second part may be sung by changing 
voices along with the altos. 
60¢ 


Send for sample choral collection. 


ORCHESTRA 


Walt Disney Classics 


for String Orchestra 


Arranged by PHILIP GORDON 


Simple arrangements of tunes from 
the Disney productions such as Snow 
White and Pinocchio. 


Parts 85¢ — Piano $1.50 
Full Score $3.00 


* 


Medley-Time 


Concert Orchestra Folio 
Arranged by FRANK ERICKSON 
Medlies for all occasions on the junior 
high level. Includes medlies of Disney 
tunes, marches, Latin American mu:- 
sic, classical and operatic themes, 
folk songs, spirituals, and many more. 


Parts 85¢ — Piano $1.50 
Full Score $3.00 


* 


Concert for Orchestra 


(Music through the Ages) 


Romantic 
Modern 


Pre-Classical 
Classical 


Complete Program Notes 
Edited and Arranged by 


PHILIP GORDON 


Parts 85¢ — Piano $1.50 
Full Score $3.00 


Send for sample Violin A book. 
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Music in West German Colleges 


ROM time to time German mag- 

azines and periodicals on music 
contain a two-page announcement 
headed “Courses at State Colleges of 
Music in the Federal Republic and 
West Berlin.” Repetition has made 
this heading all too familiar, for it 
shows that the division of Germany 
has left its mark even here and 
brought to an end long-standing as- 
sociation and contact with such col- 
leges as those in Leipzig and Wei- 
mar. On the other hand, however, 
this heading imparts the more hope- 
ful information that the West Ger- 
man colleges of music are co-operat- 
ing all the more closely among 
themselves and collating, within the 
wider framework of conferences of 
principals, meetings of administra- 
tive experts and open discussions 
among students, material from the 
various parts of Germany, with the 
aim of ironing out local differences 
in procedure and setting up common 
directives, binding for the whole of 
the Federal Republic. 

Munich and Berlin are the oldest 
existing state colleges of music in 
Western Germany. Next come the 
Cologne college and Stuttgart, which 
acquired the status of a college in 
1921. The Hochsche Konservatorium 
in Frankfurt, the precursor of the 
present College of Music, was found- 
ed in 1878, and the Hamburg college 
in 1948. All these institutions then 
can look back on a certain tradition 
and a certain period of growth, and 
their reconstruction after the war 
was really equivalent to a reconsti- 


Professor Erich Valentin has studied mu- 
sic at Magdeburg and Munich, receiving 
his doctor’s degree in 1928. He later taught 
at the Reichshochschule ‘Mozarteum and 
was director of the Institute for Mozart 
Research and _ Secretary-General of the 
Mozarteum Foundation. His own publica- 
tions include studies of Telemann, Mozart 
and Beethoven. 


ERICH VALENTIN 


tution. As opposed to these, the col- 
leges in Freiburg and Detmold, both 
founded in 1946, and the recent 
foundation in Saarbriicken, are new 
establishments. Since the same sub- 
jects are taught in all colleges, it is 
difficult to pick out the one or the 
other as having any particular bias 
or specializing in any particular field. 


All-Round Education 


German colleges of music are aim- 
ing at an all-round intellectual as 
well as artistic education; it is all 
the more gratifying that they should 
find a substantial response among 
students from abroad. But this is in 
fact the case, and it is very pleasing 
to see how the number of foreign 
students grows year by year. Foreign 
students have the same rights and 
opportunities as German students, 
including the freedom to compete in 
all examinations, with the exception 
of those in school music, that lead 
on to regular employment in Ger- 
man schools or similar state estab- 
lishments. Candidates are examined 
in artistic competence and must take 
the state examinations in al] main 


and subsidiary subjects. 

The main subjects, which each 
candidate must decide on at the be- 
ginning of his studies, are composi- 
tion, conducting, piano, string in- 
struments, wind instruments, solo 
singing, dramatic presentation (for 
opera singers), harp, percussion in- 
struments, organ, choral music and 
musical education. School-music is a 
separate course of study, and in the 
case of candidates hoping to teach 
in secondary schools or similar high- 
er educational establishments, is only 
possible in conjunction with a course 
of study at a university. 

In Bavaria, however, teachers of 
music need offer no other subject, 
so that students can concentrate their 
studies solely on music and subjects 
pertaining to it, which include (at 
the College of Music in Munich) 
piano, violin, singing, compulsory 
subjects in theory and musicology, 
methodology, psychology, pedagogy, 
choral singing and orchestral play- 
ing and conducting, in addition to 
one year’s philosophy at a univer- 
sity, followed by an examination in 
that subject. The final examination 
in the artistic (non-theoretical) sub- 
jects is certified by a state diploma. 

The subsidiary subjects, which 
are compulsory and can determine 
the final grading, may be chosen 
from among the following: composi- 
tion (harmony, counterpoint), mu- 
sicology (history of music, history 
of piano music for pianists, history 
of the song for singers, study of in- 
struments, form and analysis of mu- 
sic, acoustics), ear-training, physiol- 
ogy of the voice and voice-production 
(for singers, students of opera and 
music-teachers), chamber music, cho- 
ral and orchestral music (choral 
music for all students, orchestral for 
instrumentalists other than pianists), 
history of opera, dramatic theory in 

(Continued on page 106) 
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SIEBOLT H. 


HE articles on music in our 

cities currently appearing in 
the Music Journal reflect a most 
encouraging attitude on the part of 
city officials. The following com- 
ments are in direct response to these 
assurances that city officials recog- 
nize the important part which music 
plays in bringing about a better 
community. They will endeavor also 
to call attention especially to a func- 
tion of local government directly 
concerned with music, namely, pub- 
lic recreation. 

The mention of recreation and 
music immediately brings to mind 
the idea of “Music for Fun,” or rec- 
reational music. But this idea, if 
restricted to musical games, is not 
quite complete. The definition of 
fun may, of course, denote some 
kind of enjoyable nonsense. On the 
other hand the performance of a 
Bach Fugue may be fun in the high- 
est sense of the word. Let us first of 
all dispel the idea that music in 
public recreation is limited to ele- 
mentary musical expression. Music 
programs conducted by the Bureau 
of Music of the City of Los Angeles, 
the department of music of the Chi- 
cago Park Commission, or the mu- 
sic program sponsored by the city 


Siebolt H. Frieswyk, formerly identified 
with the Griffith Music Foundation of 
Newark, N. J., has recently re-joined the 
staff of the National Recreation Association, 
8 West 8th St., New York City, as consult- 
ant on the performing arts. He had already 
served this organization from 1936 to 1941 
as field music specialist, after winning his 
Master’s Degree in music at Harvard. The 
National Recreation Association is the only 
nation-wide, voluntary, non-profit agency 
serving the field of recreation. Its executive 
director, Joseph Prendergast, is a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the National 
Cultural Center in Washington, D. C. 
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of Baltimore would hardly fit into 
this category. 

The National Recreation Associa- 
tion’s latest Yearbook provides some 
indication of the importance of mu- 
sic in public recreation. The figures 
in the Yearbook are based on re- 
ports from 2660 public managing 
authorities of public recreation pro- 
grams. They include recreation com- 
missions, park commissions, school 
boards, and a few other types. The 
following Yearbook figures are not 
complete, but they are strongly in- 
dicative of how these agencies are in- 
volved in music. 603 cities report 
band concerts; 294 instrumental 
groups; 133 orchestral concerts; 33 
opera concerts; 307 choral groups; 
240 modern dance and ballet; 535 
folk dancing. The Yearbook also 
shows that 275 cities have 720 shells, 
of which 371 are lighted for night 


use; 57 cities have outdoor theatres, 
out of whose total 66 are lighted for 
night use. 

What is now being done musical- 
ly in the public recreation field is 
certainly worthy of attention, but 
even more so because of the poten- 
tial that exists for much greater 
musical activity, in the large num- 
ber of public recreation programs in 


—Photo, National Recreation Association 
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which music is not at present in- 
cluded. Music is generally accepted 
in the recreation profession as a 
basic program resource. Many lead- 
ers of the recreation profession at 
this time realize that their pro- 
grams are more physical than cul- 
tural. They further realize that 
greater emphasis must be placed on 
the performing arts, including mu- 
sic. In short, all signs point to pub- 
lic recreation as a fruitful area for 
the expansion of opportunities for 
participation in music. Communi- 
ties need more choral singing and 
instrumental playing of all types for 
all ages. They also need more fes- 
tivals, music-drama, modern dance 
productions; they need more com- 
munity singing. 

A number of questions arise in 
connection with the possible expan- 
sion of musical activity in public 
recreation programs. What should 
be the nature and scope of the mu- 
sical program? To what extent is it 
possible for these agencies to include 
budgetary allowances for music and 
for what purpose? What kinds of 
services shall a recreation agency 
render in the field of music, and 
how shall they be related to other 
musical groups and activities in the 
community? 

The magic word “subsidy,” wheth- 
er it means public or private sup- 
port, does not necessarily provide 
an answer to these questions insofar 
as public recreation is concerned; 
but subsidized operas, orchestras, 
bands or musical choirs are not auto- 
matically dismissed herewith as a 
desirable solution. The problem in- 
volves a number of factors: both 
amateur and professional interests, 
the sharing of responsibilities of 
planning, sponsorship and conduct 
of musical programs by both public 
and private agencies and individ- 
uals, and the use of musical re- 
sources within the community, in- 
cluding those to be found in schools, 
colleges, private studios, churches 
and elsewhere. 

The Los Angeles Bureau of Mu- 
sic, under the direction of J. Arthur 
Lewis, has worked out a program 
successfully in relation to a number 
of these factors. For example, the 
Bureau has developed a fine work- 
ing relationship with the Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund, of which 
Samuel R. Rosenbaum is trustee, 
and at the same time has a truly 
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great choral singing and instru- 
mental] program, in which thousands 
of amateurs participate. The mu- 
sical activities extend into the pub- 
lic recreation community centers 
and playgrounds throughout the 


city. 


Music for Democracy 


The matter of bringing about fur- 
ther expansion of musical activity 
in the public recreation field offers 
an ideal situation for putting de- 
mocracy into action. It would seem 
that a good place to start would be 
within the national and local mu- 
sical organizations. The problem of 
community music, especially as re- 
gards public recreation, should be 
given fresh, vigorous and emphatic 
consideration. Eventually it would 
become necessary to sit down with 
representatives not only of public 
recreation agencies but other inter- 
ested parties as well, to formulate 
concrete procedures, plans and ac- 
tivities. If this is done, we can expect 
a new future for music in the lives 
of people and the communities in 
which they live. 


Welsh International Eisteddfod. 


—Photo, British Travel Association 


What are some of these possibili- 
ties for opening up new frontiers for 
music in public recreation and what 
are some of the special problems 
which confront public recreation 
administrators in the development 
of these new frontiers? Let us begin 
with the simple forms of musical 
participation and proceed to the 
more advanced. 

Informal or community singing is 
a favorite kind of recreation. Many 
departments supply song books, song 
sheets, training of song leaders, ac- 
companying instruments of various 
kinds. Children participate in com- 
munity singing on playgrounds, at 
parties, holiday celebrations, in day 
camp programs and on other occa- 
sions. Teen-agers and adults join in 
singing together in community cen- 
ters, at park concerts and at meetings 
of various kinds. The singing may 
be purely spontaneous. The music 
includes folk songs, popular songs, 
hymns, patriotic songs and old time 
favorites. 

The main problem of informal or 
community singing is to find some- 


(Continued on page 104) 
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IRK gazed gloomily out of the 

living-room window. He was 
tired of sitting, tired of the cast on 
his broken foot, tired of using 
crutches. It. would be four more 
weeks before the cast would come 
off. How quiet it was, here at his 
grandmother’s! 

Idly his eyes traced the line of his 
grandmother’s upright black piano, 
the old-fashioned piano stool in 
front of it, and with his crutch he 
poked the stool so that it revolved a 
little. 

His grandmother came in from the 
kitchen, dishtowel in hand. “In a 
little while the piano tuner, Mr. 
Beyer, will be here,” she said. “That 
will give you something to listen 
to! IT don’t know how many years it 
has been since that piano was 
tuned,” she added, her voice drift- 
ing back from the kitchen. 

It must have been years, thought 
Kirk. He didn’t play the piano very 
well, and this one was so out of tune 
he didn’t want to touch it. He bet 
when Grandpa was alive the piano 
was kept in tune. Grandpa, they 
said, was a real musician. 

My, but it was dull, just sitting 
around. He shifted his bad leg, trying 
to find a more comfortable position. 
The door-bell rang. 

Mr. Beyer, a tall, slightly stooped 


It is not often that “Music Journal” of- 
fers its readers a piece of pure fiction. 
{side from the human interest of this 
story, it contains some valuable informa- 
tion concerning the necessity and methods 
of tuning pianas. Mrs. Elliott is herself a 
violinist and mother, living in Madison, 
Wisconsin, and her contribution may easily 
have some foundation in fact. 
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man wearing glasses, entered. The 
fresh outdoor air came in with him. 
Again Kirk wished he could get up 
and do things. 

His grandmother introduced them. 

“Break your leg?” asked the man 
pleasantly, taking out a small object. 

“Yes, sliding into home. What is 
that thing used for?” 

“That’s my pitch bar. It gives me 
upper C; I tune the piano from that 
pitch, 523.3 to be exact. Many piano 
tuners today start from middle C,” 
and he struck the note to demon- 
strate. “It all comes out the same.” 

He lifted a pile of music and 
hymn-books from the surface of the 
high piano and placed them in a 
chair. “I use a pitch bar instead of 
a tuning-fork because it is more ac- 
curate, and the pitch holds longer, 
too.” He removed the top. Kirk 
reached for his crutches and hopped 
over to the piano. So that was how 
the insides looked! 

Grandmother was back. “Anything 
you need, Mr. Beyer?” 

“Why, yes, I usually dust out the 
interior when I have it opened this 
way. If you want to bring me a 
cloth I'd be obliged. How long since 
you had your piano tuned, Ma’am?” 

“Oh, I don’t know for sure. Not 
since my husband died, twelve years 
ago. He always saw to that. He was 
the one who played the piano, I just 
play at it.” She smiled apologetically. 
“I surely miss hearing him play 
those Chopin numbers—but,” she 
said brightening up, “my grand- 
children are taking piano lessons, 
and Kirk here should have a piano 
that is in tune to play when he comes 
over to visit me!” 


“Oh, I don’t play much—yet,” said 
Kirk. Mr. Beyer ran his fingers over 
the keys in some arpeggios. 

“Hm-m,” he said. “This piano 
seems to be tuned to a pitch lower 
than the standard 440, Ma’am, and 
I would not recommend bringing it 
up to that now. You see, we have 
had a standardized universal pitch 
for instruments only since 1920, and 
this piano was built years before 
that.” 

“Oh, yes,” Grandmother said, smil- 
ing reminiscently. “That piano was 
a gift to my husband from his first 
parish. He was a minister, and when 
we left our first post, the folks knew 
how he loved music and all, and they 
gave him that piano. We took it with 
us, wherever we moved, Montana, 
Wisconsin—.” Her voice dropped. 

Mr. Beyer cleared his throat. “I 
can well understand how much it 
means to you. It still has a nice mel- 
low tone. Shall I tune it to the pitch 
it was originally designed for—435?” 

“Whatever you say,” she said. She 
returned to the kitchen. 

Kirk shucked over to one side so 
he could watch. “That 440, is that 
the number of vibrations per sec- 
ond?” 

“Right you are.” 

(Continued on page 88) 
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arrange for this exciting moment. See him soon, 
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hand fitted keys, Articulated C#, B, Bb 
and G# keys. Booster spring on G# 

key. Simple, positive octave mechanism. 
Securely locking mouthpipe. Hard, 
durable alloy keys. Finest quality kid 
pads. Tone boosters on pads. Natural 
placement of keys. Removable coat guard. 
Adjustable key guard bumpers. Rust 
resistant steel springs. Beautiful engraving. 
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SIDNEY SNOOK 


songs of the old “steam- 
boatin’ days” are wings of, 
memory and imagination. Sort of 
wispy, fragile wings, perhaps, but 
still of sufficient tensility to span the 
long backward flight from this day 
of spinning satellites and dreary 
rock-and-roll to that day on Ameri- 
ca’s western rivers when life was 
leisurely. A collection which has 
been made of the songs remains the 
slim fragment of an era which is 
past. 

There was a lot of music drifting 
over the rivers in that earlier day. 
The hilly, green-wooded shores of 
the Cumberland and the Tennessee 
and the Kentucky and the flattened 
banks of the lower Ohio and the 
Mississippi echoed the songs of the 
roustabouts. How they sang! 

Gathered on the lower deck of the 
packet boat, the day’s work done, 
with cotton bales and coils of rope 
for the stage set, these humble min- 
strels of the waterways raised their 
song. For color, the sunset patina 
over the water; and for accompani- 
ment, the gentle splashing of the old 
paddlewheel. The song floated off 
among the willows along the shore. 
The ol’ boat, she was just a-movin’ 
down the current. The rousters sang, 
and the passengers sat on the upper 
deck and listened. It was a peaceful 
thing. 


Sidney Snook is in private life Mrs. Miles 
Haman, living at Elizabethtown, Illinois, 
in close touch with river life. She was 
formerly a reporter in Paducah, Kentucky, 
covering the Ohio riverfront. The songs 
quoted in Miss Snook’s charming article 
appear in Mary Wheeler’s book “Steam- 
boatin’ Days,” published by the Louisiana 
State University Press. 


Popular Mississippi River steamer, known to singers as the “Lovin’ Kate.” 


But these singing rivers are no 
more. The march of progress has 
taken its toll in songs. Transporta- 
tion’s pace became much too swift, 
and the steamboats have drifted 
around the last bend in the river. 
There is little time—or mood—for 
singing on the Diesel towboats with 
their fleet of steel barges, as they 
move up and down the rivers, past 
modern industry’s installations along 
the shore. No longer are there 
roustabouts—if the term is even re- 
membered—singing those songs of 
the waters. 

Other music over the rivers was 
the sharp, thin tune of the Calliope 
on the old showboats, that gypsy 
fleet of “floating theatres” with their 
flower-boxes and garlands of light, 
which long since have drifted into 
some still, green cove. 

What were the songs the rousters 
sang? Simply songs which told 
stories. They sang of their packet 
boats—their racing and their rivalry 
—they sang of life’s merry moments 
and of its weary hours. They sang 
of the river’s tragedies. 

There were work-a-day songs, live- 
ly bits of marching rhythm, as the 
rousters moved mountains of freight 
down the cobblestone levee and 
across the stage-plank. There were 
ballads and spirituals, with frag- 


ments of old plantation melodies 
and camp-meeting hymns. There 
were “blues,” or meditation songs, 
born of their despondent hours, but 
also there were gay “coonjines,” or 
reel and dance songs. Some were 
ribald chants of lawlessness. All were 
woven from their own experience 
and observation: songs of life itself, 
—life “following the river.” 

Most of the singers, like their 
steamboats, have traveled their last 
journey downstream, and their min- 
strelsy is all but forgotten in a differ- 
ent day. The remaining few of the 
old Negro roustabouts are to be 
found only now and then, just by 
chance, down on the levee in some 
little riverbank town where they sit 
and dream and drowse—and whittle, 
maybe—in life’s late afternoon. 

That the songs which they sang 
are not completely lost in the mist 
of time is due in no small measure 
to the loving effort of a song collec- 
tor who has sought to preserve them 
as a bright little bit of American 
folklore. So far as is known, Mary 
Wheeler, of Paducah, Kentucky, an 
old Ohio River town, has made the 
only collection of the steamboat’s 
roustabout songs. A musician her- 
self, she knew that the singers of the 
songs soon would be gone; and the 

(Continued on page 74) 
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ie the course of studying the 
handwriting of juvenile music 
students, in search of individual 
characteristics that might prove help- 
ful to their instruction, some unex- 
pected revelations turned up relating 
not only to individual personalities 
but to their attitude toward music 
and aesthetic opinions in general. I 
am happy to say that most of the 
children produced some thoughts of 
their own,—even the small girl] who 
liked Artur Rubinstein’s Melody in 
F, and stated that “some of Bee- 
thoven’s children were musical.” She 
also wrote that Beethoven was “a 
very lucky man to become such a 
great musicion (sic).” We_ subse- 
quently discussed the “luck” element 
versus “perspiration.” This little girl 
says of Rubinstein, “I saw him on 
television, and I love to watch his 
beautiful finger action.” 

My youngest “loved music because 
it was beautiful” and “hoped noth- 
ing would ever happen;to change 
it.” That gave me something to think 
about, although I do not believe it 
was meant as a warning to her 
teacher. We educators are all too 
aware that we must “keep on our 
toes” in order to give students a 
sound foundation and advance them 
steadily (in spite of resistance!), 
while at the same time a great deal 
is said about “making it fun.” 
Frankly, I object to the use of the 
word “fun.” Arithmetic and reading 
are not considered fun, and music 
has every bit as much educational 


This article, by a noted piano teacher, 
psychologist and handwriting expert, is a 
sequel to the material contributed by Miss 
Lachmund to this magazine some time ago. 
In her earlier essay she concentrated on 
interpreting the characters and personal 
qualities of her young pupils through their 
actual penmanship, to which she now adds 
a series of enlightening quotations, ex- 
pressing their individual points of view. 
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value as the three R’s. I imagine, 
though, that every teacher worthy of 
the name, tries to make music study 
as enjoyable as possible. But do we 
remember constantly to stress its 
beauty? 

A boy of ten wrote: “I like rock 
and roll music best. I like it mostly 
because of the beat. I also like the 
words in most of the rock and roll 
songs.” He went on to say that he 
likes singers because he “likes the 
time of the songs they sing and their 
voices.” 


As to Popular Music 


I confess I have little enthusiasm 
for “popular” music per se, but since 
the pupils accept a thorough, con- 
centrated and rapid study of the 
various chords in which they would 
otherwise show little interest, I in- 
clude it in the lesson on request. And 
I presume that is the accepted prac- 
tice nowadays. As a matter of fact I 
find that most pupils do better with 
the regular course and classic pro- 
gram when humored in this respect. 
As one pre-teener wrote, “I guess 
every girl my age likes popular mu- 
sic but I also like classical.” This 
child began her composition, ““There 
are many ways of explaining music. 
Music is very popular these days be- 
cause you can dance to it or sing to 
it.” She expressed a decidedly otigi- 
nal thought—“one thing I do not 
like about the piano is that it can’t 
be held like a violin.” 

Billy, a very musical little eight- 
year-old, wrote: “Almost everyone 
listens to music every day. Music 
puts happiness into life. Without 
music we couldn’t sing praises to 
God, couldn’t have fun playing and 
singing and there would be no 
dancing. . . . The music I like best 
is by Mozart, Bach, Haydn. Schu- 
mann and Beethoven are wonder- 


ful.” Not bad taste! 

Most of the teen-agers wrote about 
popular music from one angle or 
another, though one girl chose Rach- 
maninoff as her subject, entitling 
her composition Composer Extraor- 
dinary. She said of the listener: “He 
may admire many kinds of music 
and have a versatile mind, but when 
he hears the music of a certain man, 
he may feel something very special. 
This special feeling is mine when I 
hear the music of Sergei Rachman- 
inoff. . . . His music is brilliantly 
technical and a sheer joy to listen 
to. It is difficult to explain my in- 
tense enjoyment of Rachmaninoff. It 
began when I was a small child.” 

One thirteen-year-old wrote about 
Isadore Baline—keeping his profes- 
sional name (Irving Berlin, of 
course) for her punch line at the 
end. She tells how he never had any 
musical training and picked out 
tunes with one finger at the start, 
adding the comment, “I feel that his 
sense of dedication to music must 
have been tremendous to have such 
patience.” Her resumé: “I’m sure 
his simple, unsophisticated and 
sometimes corny music will be re- 
membered for many years to come.” 

Another girl of thirteen presented 
an analysis of Gershwin’s style. It 
began: “George Gershwin’s music to 
me is simple and easy to understand. 
Like all music of its kind it has a 
certain rhythm to it that can not be 
found in classical music or jazz. Take 
for instance the famous Rhapsody in 
Blue. That, being more on the clas- 
sical side, still has the certain style 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Five Guitars play thrilling accompaniment to the 

joyous, soaring singing of the Four Freshmen. It’s the freshest 
patter on a platter... sound that’s light and lively, bright 

or bouncy, smooth or lusty as the mood shifts, and the guitars 
carry the voices up and away. And take you along! 


x Five Guitars provide the rich, vibrant, perfectly 
atteeeneneees,,, balanced tonal quality that blends so perfectly with the close 
ae im 3 harmony of Freshmen singing. It’s a unique blend of voices 
and guitars... fresh, imaginative, modern . . . delightfully 
intricate and exciting to hear. 


Five Guitars provide the fast, low action and instant 
response to changing mood and tempo that match Freshmen 
musical ideas and brilliant, progressive vocalizing. 


Five Gibson Guitars blending with the Four Freshmen 
voices in this Capitol recording delight you with the kind of 


music that continues to bring fame to the Four Freshmen and 
preference to Gibsons. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
JANUARY, 1960 
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( NCE a man named Plato felt 

that a change from Doric to 
the Lydian mode in music would be 
the sure precursor of civic degenera- 
tion! In that day and age, music was 
an integral part of man and his in- 
stitutions, but the valley low and the 
mountain high of Time have inter- 
vened between the Then and the 
Now, and today music would some- 
times seem to be the backwash of 
commercial communication. In one 
sense, at least, music has become so 
shirt-tailed in relationship to our 
unique culture that twentieth-cen- 
tury man, American species, would 
probably reckon Doric in vague 
terms as some kind of a Grecian 
column, and, if he rallied to the term 
“Lydian” at all, he would undoubt- 
edly associate it with a certain me- 
dicinal elixir from the fertile house 
of Pinkham. 

For various reasons, our culture 
seems thoroughly determined to 
prove that man can live by bread 
alone. True, the bread will be the 
very best scientific product possible, 
and it may very well be consumed to 
the muted strains of an amalgamated 
collection of melodies medleyed into 
a fused record entitled “Music for 
Eating Bread,” but music as an es- 
sential or as an equal to the things 
“of bread?”—NO! The attitude is 
that the arts are pleasant enough 
things to have around, but the cul- 


This stimulating article on the place of 
music in education appeared originally in 
“Triad,” the official publication of the 
Ohio Music Education Association. Dr. Ort 
is in the Education Department of Bowling 
Green State University, Ohio. 
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Music in Our. 


Educational System 


LORRENE ORT 


tural position seems to indicate that 
those who have true intellect (Plato 
to the contrary) could and should 
live happily “without all that jazz!” 

Interestingly enough, when a few 
national figures bemoan the lack of 
certain technological advances in the 
so-called “academic fields,” an im- 
mediate shillelagh of public opinion 
is swung, hands are laid on, and 
action is taken in the form of cur- 
riculum change in the public school 
systems throughout the land. Fur- 
ther, this is done with the sanction 
and augmentation of national aid. 

At the same time, when other na- 
tional figures point out that unless 
we as a nation take immediate action 
our civic symphonies, for example, 
will disappear, the public’s response 
to this information is indicative of 
the esthetic indifference of our times, 
and, to put it into the vernacular of 
contemporary and casual youth, the 
reaction might very well be phrased, 
“Well, so what? That’s the way the 
cookie crumbles!” 

This enigmatic attitude toward the 


arts in the classroom and/or the cul- 
ture at large is sometimes apparent, © 
too, in schools of higher education. 
Here college students, preparing 
themselves in the field of elementary 
education, are often “farmed out” to 
the music department to be given a 
requisite squint and scurry through 
a couple of music education courses 
which may be taught by a hodge- 
podge assortment of personnel who 
“teach the course” simply because 
their academic load is light but who 
otherwise know little and care less 
about music education, young chil- 
dren, or elementary schools. Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising, then, to 
find elementary teachers who know 
less than a smidgin about music and 
who shun it like the plague. The 
problem here is that shunning is 
often more dangerous than the 
plague itself and usually carries long- 
term consequences. 

Yet another obstacle is that of atti- 
tude. If the school system employs a 
person to teach music, that person 
often becomes an over-and-above 
augmentation—sort of a seventh to a 
V chord . .. it’s a nice addition, but 
you can jolly well get along without 
it! The elementary classroom teacher 
reveals this attitude when she an- 
nounces, “Now, children, take out 
your music books for Miss Glocken- 
spiel, but, Jimmy, you come back 
here to work with me. You are still 
behind in your arithmetic.” 

‘Music thus becomes a step-child 
to the curriculum; music—a whip- 
ping-boy; music — a contemporary 
fill-in; music—a paper-checking peri- 
od for harried elementary teachers; 
music—an also-ran; music—a curricu- 
lar supernumerary. 

At the secondary level, the princi- 
pal may spend the summery wearily 
juggling student schedules in favor 
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of preferred academic classes, but 
come September and the music 
teacher may discover, to his horror, 
that he has been awarded an a cap- 
pella chorus made up of a study-hall 
overflow consisting mainly of some 
twenty odd basses, two shaky tenors, 
a handfull of altos and a breathy 
bevy of sopranos! "Tis at such times 
that music ceases to soothe the sav- 
age beast. 

Or take a look at the instrumental 
man whose primary functions seem 
to be to cajole his ulcers and razzle- 
dazzle the spectators with bigger and 
better twirl-and-girl formations dur- 
ing the fall football season. For this 
exhibition any amount of time is 
often appropriated, but what hap- 
pens to our developmental knowl- 
edge about over-stimulating children 
or having them drill to the point of 
emotional and physical exhaustion? 
Can this be honestly justified in the 
light of what we know to be educa- 
tionally valid? Yes, and while we’re 
on the subject, whatever became of 
the G-string crowd—the school or- 
chestra? Is all lost if a music group 
isn’t a flossy concomitant to the 
sports arena? Is nothing gained if 
there is only quiet achievement and 
artistic growth? Is it time, perhaps, 
to analyze our values, or have we, 
who can so remarkably reconstruct 
in tangible form the tiniest atom, no 
concern and no conception for the 
tougher abstraction of values for 
living? 

Problems! These are the common 
lot of us all, and the problems of 
space, time, adequate personnel, 
scheduling, materials, the number 
and kinds of performance, etc.— 
these, seemingly, are the mundane 
migraines of the music department, 
but these are, in a sense, secondary 
to the basic issue. The important 
consideration is: What place is there 
for music in today’s curriculum for 
better living? Could it be-that mu- 
sic holds importance far beyond our 
limited scope and ken? It would cer- 
tainly seem so. ; 

In a time when there is a hue and 
cry for segregation of the intellectual 
Haves from the so-called intellectual 
Have-Nots, we, as educators and as 
compassionate people, need sorely to 
find bonding agents which will bring 
all children and youth into commu- 
nication again. May not music take 
a leading role here? 


In a time when there is a current 
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consideration, yes, even an urgency, 
for children to study a second lan- 
guage, might not music become an 
international musilingua giving un- 
derstanding, beauty, and cultural 
depth and perception far exceeding 
the mere-ness of the grammar of a 
people? Again, man needs to have 
things in common with other men, 
man needs to be in tune, in har- 
mony, in emotional understanding 
and perspective with this thing called 
the world. 


Universal Symbols 


Music is an internalized language, 
one of the spirit, and all men speak 
and understand these universal sym- 
bols. Here, then, in the field of the 
great and abiding language, music 
and the sister arts must gain stature. 

In a time when a nation is de- 
manding more scientists and more 
mathematicians and more frighten- 
ing artifacts of annihilation, ought 
we not to be building into these very 
same men the means by which they 
can live with themselves and others? 
Ought we not to provide them with 
an inner voice of beauty, of stabiliz- 


—Photo, American Music Conference 


ing calm, of transcendency beyond 
the boundaries of time and place... 
a voice to realize the tensions of a 
highly technological and insecure 
world? Music, forget the picayune; 
here is a goal for star hitching! 

In a time when youth has been 
sadly shorn of much of its once- 
known dignity, music needs to give 
insight into the simple greatness of 
spirit through the extended possibili- 
ties of a self unknown, through an 
acceptable outpouring, through the 
sensitive release of deep emotion, 
and through the discipline, the self- 
discipline, that true art bestows on 
those who experience it richly. 

In a time when the crass, the 
cheap, the tawdry, the blatant and 
the false are being flung openly on 
the visible market place, it is time— 
high time—that children be helped 
to come of age in the universal un- 
derstandings of truth, beauty and the 
gigantic greatness of honest art 
forms. To become discriminating in 
a period of cluttered confusion is a 
difficult task, but if it is to be done 
successfully, if it is to result in sen- 
sitive refinement of taste, and if it 
is done so that children become men 
who can communicate with un- 
swerving values, it must be com- 
menced early and continued late. 

In a time when modern man leans 
toward Cyclopsism, when he depends 
upon paid others for his inert pleas- 
ures, in such a dormant period man 
needs to be jolted from the anes- 
thetized complacency of his _pre- 
packaged world and be helped to 
garner the talents that are his own. 
He needs to get up steam, to feel the 
spine-stimulating prickle of true ex- 
citement that self-expression affords, 
and he needs to set the yeast of his 
life into constructively creative mo- 
tion. Again, music, as an inspiration- 
al art, can give impetus to action. 

In a time when a technological 
age grants man a shorter labor week 
during his working years and en- 
forced idle time concomitant with 
earlier retirement, the arts need to 
become increasingly more active in 
all forms of education for children 
and adults alike. Modern man has 
great need to learn how to fulfill his 
destiny creatively and his leisure time 
with introspective and artistic ex- 
ploration. 

In a time when science is offering 
expensive machines and complex 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Piano Teacher as a Person 


BERNARD KIRSHBAUM 


JOUR effectiveness as a piano 
teacher ultimately comes down 
to what kind of a person you are. 
Personality transcends knowledge of 
the piano or musicianship. It is the 
sum total of your life’s experiences, 
ambitions, talent, disappointments, 
frustrations and philosophy, down 
to the present time. Their fusion 
constitutes the personality you re- 
veal to your pupils. 

There are traits of personality 
which can hurt an interest in ‘piano 
study or love for music. The teacher 
who has a pessimistic outlook, be- 
cause of unfulfilled ambitions and 
inhibited talent, tends to show little 
enthusiasm for music and _ belittles 
any aspiration of students to follow 
a musical career. His musical knowl- 
edge may be vast, his understand- 
ing of the keyboard thorough in 
every detail; but the cold and de- 
tached manner in which he gives his 
instructions leaves his pupils un- 
moved. Everything he says and does 
is correct, but through failure to 
touch the hearts of his listeners, very 
little is retained and absorbed. 

Such a person is singularly inept 
in giving objective advice on careers 
in music. His own disappointments 
color his outlook, keeping him from 
showing enthusiasm for the ambi- 


An experienced and successful pianist and 
teacher here expresses some exceeding! 
frank and perhaps disturbing thoughts on 
the personal angles of his profession. Mr. 
Kirshbaum is perhaps emphasizing types of 
personality that were all too common in 
the past, but may be assumed gradually 
to have disappeared from the teaching pro- 
fession. Such a blunt reminder of still 
present dangers should in any case be 
salutary. 
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tions of his students. He will warn 
against the overcrowded conditions 
in the musical profession, the hard- 
ships in establishing a reputation 
and the long years ahead before a 
reasonably secure income comes in. 
This is only half the story, but such 
a teacher ignores the other half be- 
cause he has forgotten it through the 
bitterness of shattered dreams that 
brought on his pessimistic outlook. 

Another kind of teacher that can 
do little to encourage interest in 
music study is one imbued with 
sadistic impulses. Individuals do 
grow up who take pleasure in hurt- 
ing others. How they got that way 
only a psychiatrist could tell us. 
They have no place in the profession 
of music teaching because, regardless 
of how brilliantly they play the 
piano, they inflict more harm than 
good on those they instruct. 


Sadistic Teaching 


Sadism is revealed in the manner 
in which a teacher gloats over mis- 
takes, demands repetitions in prac- 
tice beyond reason, tolerates no ex- 
cuse for forgetting to practice a 
certain assignment, scolds unending- 
ly for the slightest oversight, inflicts 
physical punishment like slapping 
knuckles or pressing down hard on 
a soft shoulder for failure to play a 
passage correctly, and never lets up 
on fault-finding. 

The wonder is that pupils con- 
tinue their lessons with such teach- 
ers, for they come to fear and dread 
the lesson hour. Unless there is a 
change of teachers, such pupils even- 
tually stop studying, with a positive 
hatred of the piano and music in 


general. Cartoons revealing the tor- 
ture of taking a piano lesson or ‘the 
antagonism between teacher and 
pupil are a reflection on the amount 
of sadism existing in present-day 
teaching. 

The neurotic teacher is hardly in 
a better position to stimulate effort 
to play the piano well. Neurotic im- 
pulses in many cases are mild and 
often are an incentive to creative 
work to get what is bothering us 
out of our systems. The inability to 
sublimate neurotic tendencies dams 
them up and they express themselves 
in high strung nerves, excessive emo- 
tionalism, hysteria and tantrums. A 
person in this condition is a poor 
teacher. 

Pity the pupil of such a teacher. 
Instruction is over-dramatized as if 
everything were a matter of life and 
death. Natural mistakes that crop 
up draw such anguished looks from 
the teacher as to frighten the pupil. 
Stubborn errors will reduce the 
teacher to tears in which the pupil 
often joins sympathetically. Any 
questions by the pupil as to the ac- 
curacy of the advice given him brings 

(Continued on page 92) 
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spectacular 


The most talked about item exhibited at the 1959 Music Show! 


Newest design, most advanced construction! Sturdy, glitter- 
colored plastic body with gold finished flanges and parts. 
All-weather head never affected by dampness. 12 coiled wire 


Complete drum outfit consists of : 
Mastro Snare Drum, 614” 


e Easy to Erect Tripod Stand 
@ Set of Drum Sticks snares with automatic snare release. Internal tone control. 
e Set of Jazz Brushes The Mastro Drum can be played by anyone, anywhere, for 
© 10” Turkish Style Cymbal the greatest enjoyment with music! 
© Swivel Cymbal Arm Four gold-glitter colors: Gold, Red, White, Black 
e Easy to play Instruction Book 
@ Carrying case No. MD-30 No. MD-20 
Complete Outfit Drum alone (sticks & book) 
Sales appeal ad mats available $2995 list $] 995 list 
in two sizes. 
Order NOW from your dealer or write 
FRENCH AMERICAN REEDS MFG. CO., INC. 
3040 Webster Avenue, New York 67, N. Y. 
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G. FROST 


EOPLE who hold the pulse of 

musical life are reporting a mu- 
sical “revival” that is taking place 
all over the world. Their conclusions 
are based on the soaring demand for 
musical instruments, phonograph 
records and hi-fi equipment. Sur- 
prisingly, this strong interest in mu- 
sic has not been limited to either 
jazz or the classics, but both idioms 
have received equal attention. 

One of the most significant de- 
velopments shaping up as a result of 
this trend is a new catholicity of 
interest by both listener and mu- 
sician. Music lovers have been more 
anxious to hear both jazz and the 
classics, and composers and perform- 
ers have begun to work in both 
idioms simultaneously. Until recent- 
ly, it was considered poor judgment 
for a concert musician to roam off 
limits to perform in the jazz idiom. 
It was equally taboo for the popular 
swing performer to step across the 
frontier into “long hair” territory. 

Like many another barrier, the 
boundary between jazz and the clas- 
sics is currently dissolving. Benny 
Goodman's jazz and Van Cliburn’s 
classics have served as good will am- 
bassadors throughout the world, thus 
garnering new respect and interest in 
each medium. Eileen Farrell, who 
will appear at the Met for the first 
time next season, was able to take 


Ruth Frost is a graduate of New York 
University, holding a Master’s Degree in 
Public Administration, and a_ free-lance 
writer for the New York Herald Tribune’s 
“Today’s Living,” “Young Americans” and 
McGraw Hill’s “Today’s Secretary” and 
other publications. She has extracted opin- 
ions from many outstanding figures in the 
music world on the ripe jazz-classic con- 
troversy. 
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top honors at the Spoleto Festival 
last summer in Verdi’s Requiem and 
also act as an emergency fill-in with 
Louis Armstrong’s band when the 
popular bandleader-singer became ill. 
Conductor-composer-pianist Leonard 
Bernstein has also contributed to 
banishing the barriers that have 
existed between jazz and the classics, 
with his work as Philharmonic Sym- 
phony conductor and composer of 
musicals such as West Side Story. 

While there is still some conflict 
between the enthusiasts of each 
group, a peaceful co-existence is 
gradually being established. The ex- 
periences of the musical artists who 
have bridged the gap between the 
classics and jazz contribute insight 
to the changing picture. 

Ask “Skitch” Henderson, popular 
pianist turned classical conductor, 
whether he believes an artist can 
perform in both fields and he'll say, 
“There are no boundaries in music, 
except those we create ourselves.” 


Alec Templeton 


—Photo, Paul A. Hesse Studios 


Patrice Munsel as La Perichole. 


“Maintain your artistic integrity, 
and you will not lower your stand- 
ards, whatever type you perform,” 
advises opera and TV star Patrice 
Munsel. 

“Bach is a modern. He would like 
jazz if he were alive today,” Alec 
Templeton, composer-pianist insists. 
However, to this musician there has 
never been a question of serving two 
masters, since he has never recog- 
nized a barrier between the two. 

It started back in the 30’s when 
the music world was startled by what 
appeared to be a most irreverent 
young pianist who courageously an- 
nounced that he had composed a 
jazz fugue in the style of Bach and 
that he had named it Bach Goes to 
Town. Today Alec Templeton is still 
just as adamant about his favorite 
topic of “humanizing the masters.” 

“Bach was a jolly fellow, with 
many children,” says Mr. Templeton 
of his favorite composer. “He would 
enjoy jazz, since jazz is characterized 
by improvisation and Bach was the 

(Continued on page 83) 
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ARRANGED BY 


BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON .. Ayw/Yooor 
BLUE HAWAI|......... bregel 
BUTTONS AND BOWS....... Yoder 


LIST PRICE 
$1.50 EACH HEARTAND SOUL..... Leiden 
JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE .. 660 FBnege/ 
NEARNESS OF YOU... Erk Ledzen 
ONE DOZEN ROSES... .. Bregel 


ONLYAROSE...... . eat bnegel 
PENTHOUSE SERENADE... . Lerdzen 
PRAISE THE LORDE PASS THE AMMUNITION 
OM... ........ Eric Leidzen 
SONG OF THE VAGABONDS. Ayu/F Van Laan 
THANKS FOR THE MEMORY. Gea f Bnega/ 
THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC. . oar 
THAT'S 
THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH . Aru/ Ioder 
THREE RING CIRCUS .... Yodor 
SILVER BELLS..... Paul Yoder 


WAY - NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


igi. FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION - 1619 BROAD 
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Memorials to Stephen Foster 


OST Americans know and love 

the songs of Stephen Collins 
Foster, but the widely scattered ef- 
forts to honor his memory have re- 
sulted in some confusion. New York’s 
Bellevue Hospital has a plaque to 
mark the fact that he died there in 
a charity ward in 1864, but the room 
in which it hangs is not usually open 
to visitors. Another plaque on a 
modest house in industrial Hoboken, 
New Jersey, marks “The Only House 
Standing Today in which Stephen 
Foster is Known to Have Lived.” 
Here, reconciled with his wife Jane 
in 1854, he probably wrote Jeanie 
with the Light Brown Hair. Now, 
601 Bloomfield Street is privately 
owned; the basement houses part of 
a printshop. 

Since 1928, My Old Kentucky 
Home has been Kentucky's official 
State song. Thousands of visitors 
take the Foster Highway to Bards- 
town under the impression that the 
antebellum mansion of Judge John 
Rowan inspired the song and that— 


as a memorial tablet presented by» 


the city of Pittsburgh declares — 
Foster wrote it there on an 1852 
visit. But exhaustive research by two 
of America’s leading Foster experts, 
biographer John Tasker Howard and 
Curator Fletcher Hodges, of the 
Foster Memorial in Pittsburgh, have 
failed to uncover any positive proof 
that Foster ever visited Federal Hill 
at any time. Although Foster was 
definitely a celebrity by 1852, the 
first printed mention of a visit by 
him to Bardstown appeared in the 
papers of 1893, almost thirty years 
after his death. Whether it was Fed- 
eral Hill or another house like it 
which inspired the song, the aston- 


Nelson Lansdale is a past music editor 
of “Newsweek” magazine, currently <on- 
tributing to such publications as “House 
and Garden” and “Horizon.” His rec:t 
study of the various Foster Memorials 
should prove enlightening to thousands of 
Foster devotees. 
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NELSON LANSDALE 


Foster’s Purse 


-—-Courtesy Stephen Foster Collection, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


ishing fact remains, in Howard’s 
words: “He could hardly have known 
actual plantation life at first hand.” 

In 1934 an agent for Henry Ford’s 
Greenfield Village at Dearborn, 
Michigan, added his mite to the con- 
fusion by purchasing a cottage in 
Pittsburgh in which Foster was said 
to have been born. Subsequent re- 
search proved this claim mistaken. 
(The actual site of Foster’s birth, 
although not the building, is now a 
funeral home.) It is fair to add that 
Greenfield Village no longer claims 
the house as Foster’s birthplace; the 
five-room cottage is simply a charm- 
ing Foster Memorial, with family 
memorabilia from the estate of his 
brother Henry, and furnished as he 
might have known it in his time. 
The cottage is divided by a large 
central hallway, which opens on a 
spacious porch at the rear; the hall- 
way doubled as a dining-room; on 
the main floor is a parlor with a 
portrait, the master bedroom with 
a four-poster bed and a barrel-back 
chair, and a kitchen with an ample, 
well-constructed fireplace; on the 
second floor are two small bedrooms. 
Part of the charm of the Foster 
Memorial derives from its location 


overlooking the man-made lagoon 
where the stern-wheeler Suwanee— 
named for a boat often used by 
Thomas A. Edison at Fort Myers, 
Fla., and equipped with its engines 
—takes visitors for a short junket 
around wooded shores. 

There is another big Foster Me- 
morial on the Suwanee River (the 
composer’s mis-spelling was deliber- 
ate for metrical purposes; the Indian 
word is Shawnee) at White Springs, 
Florida. The museum contains a 
large collection of material relating 
to Foster and dioramas depicting 
his songs; there is a new $500,000 
carillon tower and thirty tons of 
bells on which Foster’s songs (and 
many other kinds of music) are 
played. A typical “Jeanie” is selected 
at an annual ball in White Springs. 
But however much he may have 
contributed to its fame, Foster never 
saw Florida or the Suwanee River. 
The first draft of the manuscript 
shows that he originally wrote ‘““Way 
down upon the Peedee River,” re- 
ferring to a stream in North Caro- 
lina. Not knowing either at first 
hand, he apparently decided that 
“Swanee” sounded better. The 


world has agreed. 
(Continued on page 90) 
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MODELS OF more INSTRUMENTS 
ANY OTHER MAKER IN AMERICA 


CORNETS AND TRUMPETS (14 models) SLIDE VALVE 
AND BASS TROMBONES (8 models) FRENCH HORNS 
(6 models) — ALTOS — MELLOPHONES — BARI- 
TONES — EUPHONIUMS- SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BELL — ALTOPHONES — TROMBOPHONES — UP- 
RIGHT AND RECORDING BASSES (5 models) — 


SOUSAPHONES (5 models). 


Request Catalog 
Franchised Territory Openings 


YORK 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1600 DIVISION AVENUE S. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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A METHOD FOR BEGINNING BAND 


OR CLASSES OF MIXED INSTRUMENTS 
by JOHN KINYON, RICHARD BERG and GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY 


@ Band Booster Method is designed to ease scheduling problems. 

@ Bridges the chaos created by mixed instrument classes. 

@ Built by 3 of the country's outstanding band masters. 

@ Based on the same teaching concepts as the famous Breeze-Easy Methods. 
®@ Bound to make your teaching job easier. 

Balanced perfectly to fit all students’ needs. 


@ By far the best band method of its type available. 
Condensed Score and Piano Accompaniment......$2.00 


See for yourself that our claims about 
the Double B are justified. Fill out the 


619 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Please send me a Free copy of 


coupon at right for your FREE COPY and nines » Cornet a 

let the Double B help bear your burden. ' —_—B Clarinet 

: Name 
: hool Name 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. © em 
619 W. 54th Street School Address ___ 
New York 19,N. Y. City 
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Unusual values! Important books on music 
now available at a fraction of their out-of-print prices! 


Romain Rolland’s ESSAYS 
ON MUSIC, only $1.50 


Any list of great writers on music must give an honored place to the 
great French Nobel laureate Romain Rolland. This present volume, edited 
by David Ewen, contains 15 of Rolland’s most significant writings, selected 
from five French books. It is the only material of Rolland’s on music that 
is now in print. 


Romain Rolland was a profound musical scholar, whose papers were rated 
highly by experts. This present selection, however, is written for almost 
anyone who is concerned with music, whether as performer, listener, com- 
poser, or historian. Rolland had the remarkable gift of communicating 
the essential spirit of a composer and his period, and every reader will 
find his musical comprehension deepened by Rolland’s work. 


Eleven of these essays are concerned with great composers, whose works 
and life Rolland brings to your attention with great charm. While they 
are all crammed full of interesting material, they are all delightful read- 
ing. Several are the only extended treatment in English of prominent 
composers: 


@ Handel... he roamed the streets of London, taking down the 
cries of hawkers: “‘They give me my best melodies!” 


@ Mozart ... the personal Mozart, revealed in his lively letters: 
sometimes witty, sometimes bawdy, sometimes pathetic. 


@ Beethoven ... the Master in his 30th year; a sketch preparatory 
to Rolland’s great study of Beethoven. 


@ Berlioz ... “This symphony is pouring through my brain! If I 
write it down, though, I shall have to have it published, and I will 
have to have it performed. Receipts will cover only half the cost. 
I will sleep on it; if I am lucky, I will have lost the music by 
tomorrow.” 


Other essays cover Lully, Telemann, Gretry, Wagner, Metastasio, Hugo 
Wolff, and Saint Saéns. Especially interesting and informative are his 
essays on the origin of the classic style of the 18th century and his musical 
tours of 18th century Italy and Germany. 


THE MUSIC OF SPAIN by 
Gilbert Chase, only $1.85 


When “The Music of Spain’’ first appeared back in 1941, it was acclaimed 
at the first concise yet comprehensive account in English of one of the 
most important areas in music. It has long been out of print, and has 
brought prices up to $25 on the rare-book market. It is now once again 
available, in a new, revised, enlarged edition, at a price that every 
music-lover can afford. 


Professor Chase makes plain the enormous contributions of Spain to world 
music. Beginning with the early Gothic composers St. Eugene and St. 
Julian, he moves historically through Moslem music after the Moorish 
conquest, songs of Alfonso the Wise, pilgrim and troubadour music, 
secular Renaissance songs and instrumental music, the a capella music of 
Vittoria and others, ballads and concert arias, organists and guitarists 
of the 17th century, Spanish opera, and the only thorough coverage in 
English of the zarzuela, or the native comic opera. The works and influ- 
ences of Boccherini and D. Scarlatti, both of whom lived long in Spain, 
are covered, as are more modern figures like the Garcias, Albeniz, Gra- 
nados, de Falla, Rodrigo, Sarasate, Casals, the Halffters and every other 
important musician, musical theorist, and composer of Spain. 


He also discusses the contributions of the Gypsies, the work of Calderon 
and Lope de Vega as librettists; he traces the importation of Hispanic 
music into the Americas, from the first music school on New World soil 
in 1524 to Creole music, and the samba. Over 400 different composers 
and their works are analyzed. 


Special chapters are devoted to the rich wealth of Iberian folk music; the 
remarkable and varied dances of Spain; Portuguese music; and the Euro- 
pean music which draws upon Spanish sources: Bizet, Ravel, Debussy, 
and others. New to this edition is a chapter covering Spanish music 
written since 1941. 


“A distinguished and readable contribution,” Saturday Review. “Bal- 
anced and sound . . . masses of information . . . real mastery of his 
subject,”” Music and Letters. 


Second, corrected, enlarged edition. More than 200 musical passages in 
the text, Bibliography of over 400 items. Index. 27 photographs. 383pp. 


Complete, unabridged texts, 271pp. 53% x 8. T550. Paperbd. $1.50 5% x 8. T549. Paperbound $1.85 
on ha tye musical history, etc. | Dept. 270, Dover Publications, Inc. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC. Charles Burney. STRUCTURAL HEARING, TONAL COHERENCE IN 


180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Please send me the following books: 


Detailed coverage of music from Greeks up to 
1789, with full information on all types of music: 
sacred, secular, vocal, instrumental, operatic, 
symphonic. Theory, notation, forms, instruments, 
composers, performers, typical and important 
works. The most readable survey of premodern 
music. Written by a friend of Samuel Johnson’s, 
“Surprisingly few of Burney’s statements have 
been invalidated by later research,’”’ New York 
Times. 35 figures, Total of 1915 pages. 5% x 8. 
Two volume set, complete, unabridged. Cloth- 
bound. Set, $12.50 


ON THE SENSATIONS OF TONE, Hermann Helmholtz. 
Extremely thorough coverage of phenomena of 
music, utilizing physics, physiology, etc, Relation 
of tone to acoustics, vibration, resonance, beats, 
chords, tonality progression of parts, etc. No 
knowledge of science necessary to follow most of 
exposition. 596pp. 6% x 914. Clothbd. $4.95 


JANUARY, 1960 


MUSIC, Felix Salzer. Most thorough exposition of 
the Schenker method of musical analysis, in Eng- 
lish; extends Schenker method to include modern 
music, the middle ages, and Renaissance. Ana- 
lyzes and discusses more than 500 musical works. 
Casts new light on musical coherence for reader 
with grounding in harmony & counterpoint. Total 
of 658pp. 6%4 x 9%. Clothbound. 2 volume set. 


Set, $8.00 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, Philipp Spitta. Still the 
definitive life of Bach, consideration of Bach’s 
music, contemporaries, etc. Non-technical analy- 
sis of every major work by Bach: 26 pages to B- 
minor Mass alone. “Unchallenged as the last 
word on one of the supreme geniuses of music,” 
John Barkham, Sat. Rev. Syndicate. Total of 
1819pp. Complete, unabridged. 5% x 8. Two vol- 
ume set. Clothbound. Set, $10.09 


I am enclosing $_____ in full payment. 
Payment in full must accompany all orders 
except those from libraries or public institu- 
tions who may be billed. Please add 10¢ to 
your remittance per book to cover postage and 
handling charges on orders less than $5.00. 


Please print 


Address 


GUARANTEE. All Dover books are uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. You may return any book 
within ten days of receipt for a full, immediate 
cash refund. No questions asked. 
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AM anxious to‘witness a return 

of the era of personalities in the 
big bands. There was a time, not so 
long ago, when the average ballroom 
dancer discussed all of the “side 
men” as well as the glamorous band- 
leaders themselves. But the wide 
audience appeal seems to have been 
lost for a time. The juke-box has 
replaced live bands. Why has this 
happened? 

In the first place, I feel that, prior 
to the last war, the popularity of the 
big-name bands was run into the 
ground; the supply soon exceeded 
the demand. No matter how good it 
is, the public will accept only so 
much of anything. It would seem to 
me that a middle road might well be 
established, benefitting from past ex- 
perience, as one of the best ways to 
success is knowledgeable repetition 
and perseverance. The advantage of 
past history makes it easier to per- 
ceive the extractable “bad” and re- 
peat only the “good,” with the 
caution to avoid over-selling a non- 
flexible commodity. The music of- 
fered must bend to public fads and 
tastes, but not to an extreme. 

Another possible reason for the 
disappearance of dance bands might 
be that, following the last war, guys 
came back from the armed services 
and made use of the GI Bill. This 
was fine, but many husbands were 
home studying and the wives were 


Formerly with Stan Kenton and winner 
of the Playboy Magazine Jazz Poll, Sal 
Salvador is known to radio, TV, stage and 
night-club audiences. He has been featured 
in the new movie, “Jazz on a Summer's 
Day,” filmed at the Newport Jazz Festival; 
also scheduled for future release is his new 
album, “Sal Speaks for the Beat,” recorded 
by Decca. He speaks from practical experi- 
ence as a highly successful artist and a top 
personality in the jazz field. 
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SAL SALVADOR 


working in order to help out finan- 
cially. Consequently, there was little 
time or money to go out dancing 
and dining. Then, too, came tele- 
vision (childishly, but understand- 
ably, named the “idiot box” by job- 
seeking musicians) which made it 
easier to accept the idea of staying 
at home. But, now that the newness 
of TV is wearing off, the public is 
hungry once again for live entertain- 
ment. Just as TV will not harm at- 
tendance at the concert hall, it will 
not deter people from going to hear 
the bands once again—bands which 
are gradually making a come-back. 

I feel that people are tiring of TV 
as a constant entertainment medium. 
In fact, TV is helping the revival by 
showing the old films that feature 
the big-name bandleaders of the im- 
mediate past, many of whom are still 
active in New York, Las Vegas, New 
Orleans, Miami, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago and numerous re- 
sort areas, (They are still laying on 
the secret charm and providing first- 


class “popular” entertainment. Book- 
ings are on the rise and the ballroom 
and supper-club audiences seem to 
be substantially larger than they 
were two years ago.) Seeing the old 
films on TV that glorify the band- 
leader, presenting him in_ ultra- 
elaborate supper-club settings—com- 
plete with swimming-pools, trained 
seals and reminiscent of the Ziegfeld 
Follies—has reminded us of the won- 
derful times when bands were in full 
swing, and not burdened with a 
heavy entertainment tax. Floor 
shows have become a luxury item 
and must not remain so. The return 
of more name bands with floor shows 
geared to a lower income bracket 
will satisfy today’s audience, which 
is expressing more and more dissat- 
isfaction with “canned” music and 
applause. 

With my own band I am attempt- 
ing to bring some of the “good old 
times” back—to share with the 
youngsters who have never experi- 
enced them. But they will be dressed 
up in a slightly different way in 
order to communicate in terms of 
today. One will notice that the youth 
of today does have an appreciation 
of a better grade of popular music 
(at least better than a 100%, diet of 
Rock ’n’ Roll) and takes to properly 
presented material with a generous 
spattering of varied rhythm patterns. 
I'd like to see a better class of pop- 
ular music offered consistently, but 
the disc jockeys on nation-wide hook- 
ups will have to co-operate. If their 
young audiences demand Rock ’n’ 
Roll, they might try giving it to them 
70% of the time, rather than 99.4%! 

I've found that it’s a bit unusual 
for a big band to have a guitarist as 
a leader. To my knowledge, Alvino 

(Continued on page 77) 
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University’s three new 
ultra-compact systems... 
offering superb perform- 
ance and elegant styling 
at moderate cost...ideal 
for stereo application 


MODEL RRL-12 12” 3-Speaker RRL System 
Featuring the sensational new Sphericon 
Super Tweeter for sweet, smooth highs to 
inaudibility. From $114.95 net. 


MODEL RRL-8 8” 3-Speaker RRL System 
The impossible becomes reality! An 8” sys- 
tem with full bass response down to below 
30 cps! From $95.50 net. 


MODEL S-80 8” 2-Way High Efficiency System 
Excellent wide-range response from a sys- 
tem only 9%4” deep. From $59.95 net. 


WHATS EXCITING AND DIFFERENT 


FOR STEREO 1960 


University’s ‘Trimen- 
sional’ TMS-2... the 
most sensational ad- 
vance in stereophonic 
reproduction...now in 
EarlyAmerican styling 


with the 


/ 
/ 


Containing two complete 3-way multi- 
speaker systems in one compact enclosure, 
the ‘Trimensional’ TMS-2 projects frequen- 
cies of both channels to the rear and side 
walls of the room. Thus, one large wall area 
becomes channel A; another channel 
exactly as if you had a series of widely 
distributed speakers for each channel. 


Early American model in hand-rubbed 
fruitwood finished maple, $279.95 net. 


Contemporary model in mahogany, $258; 
in blond or walnut, $263 net. 


JANUARY, 1960 


SEE AND HEAR THEM AT YOUR DEALER NOW! 


... or write for new edition of ‘‘An informative guide to high fidelity stereo and monophonic 
speaker systems and components.” Desk Q-1, University Loudspeakers, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 


University’s newly en- 
gineered 8" high fidel- 
ity speakers especially 
designed for ‘hig sys- 
tem’ performance from 
the smallest enclosures 


MODEL UC-82 8” 2-Way Diffaxial 
Excellent low cost wide-range speaker 
with unlimited versatility. Use mono- 
phonically, as matched stereo pair in 
minimum size enclosures, as second 
channel speaker, or as stereo add-on. 
Response: 45-14,000 cps. $16.95 net. 


MODEL C-SHC 8” High Compliance Woofer 
Features special low resonance cone 
with treated cloth surround, extra deep 
dual voice coil and heavy die-cast bas- 
ket. Remarkable response range 
extends from 20 eps to 3000 cps in suit- 
able enclosure. $39.95 net. 
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LEBLANC 
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This is the trumpet — this is the timbre — this is man craftsmanship and precision manufacturing can 
oA the moment that has eluded Music ’til now . . . the create. The “Golden Horn” is as light as a dream, 
“. Leblanc “Golden Horn” that introduces the “golden perfectly balanced, finished in pure gold. Nothing has 
2 age” in brasswind sound, From now on, this is the been spared to bring you the greatest trumpet ever 
e standard by which trumpets will be judged. Nor can created...an instrument capable of optimum effi- 
is you say you have played the greatest of them all until ciency, offering limitless capacity for your own musi- 
- you have played the fantastic “Golden Horn”. Any- cal expression. Read what some of the country’s 
a thing less is a compromise. Its voice is a golden leading brasswind artists say about this fabulous 
voice — with a beautiful “singing” quality. High trumpet — then for a truly thrilling experience test- 
notes pop out effortlessly, with never a worry about play the “Golden Horn” at your Leblanc dealer. 


. intonation. The lows come through vibrantly rich 
‘ and full... beautifully overflowing in depth and pro- 
jection, with just the right resonant “edge”. Of 

course, every mechanical detail is as perfect as hu- 


“ 


es Model 707G, ‘‘Golden Horn’’, Illustrated — $470 
A Model 707, ‘‘Sonic”, lacquer finish — $350 
a Model 7078, ‘“‘Sonic’’, silver plated — $385 


| 


Joseph Triscari — Leading record- 
ing and studio artist. “This ts the _ 
sound I like in a horn.” 


Warren Luening — Trumpet solo- 
ist, Lawrence Welk Band. ‘This 
horn possesses the best tuning I have 
ever had in a trumpel.” 


Norman Bailey — Lead trumpet, 
Lawrence Welk Band. “The ‘per- 
fect trumpet for the lead man.” 
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IN'TRODUCES 
IN BRASSWIND SOUND 


Manny Klein — One of the nation’s Conrad Gozzo — NBC-TV staff Ralph Marterie Famous_ band 
all-time great trumpet soloists. trumpeter. Outstanding trumpet leader; winner of Down Beat’s 
“Lots of horns play great in one stylist, studio and recording artist. “Outstanding Band Leader-Soloist” 
register, but this one makes il in all “T can't jeopardize my reputation by poll. “The greatest recording trumpet 
registers!” trying lo play on a trumpet that I ever played.” 


wouldn't allow me to fully utilize my 
musical expression as the ‘Golden 
Horn’ does.” 


Daniel Tetzlaff — Noted brasswind clinician, 

soloist, author and teacher. ‘‘ The more playing . 
one does, the more he searches for the instrument 
that produces the most tone and the best intona- 
tion with the least amount of effort. That is why 
I enjoy every session with this new ‘Golden 
Horn’. 


Mickey Mangano NBC-TYV staff 
trumpeter; studio and _ recording 
artist. “Jis light weight and respon- 
siveness make it more comfortable to 
finish the job regardless of ils 
length.” 


Bobby Guy — NBC-TV staff trump- 
eter; studio and recording artist. 


“The valve action is postlively the fos 
finest.”’ 


Jimmy (Salko) Salicone — NBC- ; 
TV staff trumpeter; popular record- 
ing artist and studio musician. “/! 
is unbelieveable to find a new horn 
where the pistons neither hang nor 
bounce.” 


Uan Rasey - - Popular recording and 
studio musician. “The flexibiltly ts 
tremendous and greatest of all, you 
can play soft with a good sound.” 
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ee For Those Who Seek Beauty and Expression Through Music Ff 


Earlier Music Lessons 
for Children 


*T*ODAY there are many articles 

which stress the importance of 
a child’s musical education. Twenty 
years ago, however, there was little 
information on a child’s musical 
abilities. That was when a remark- 
able teacher named Kathryne Owens 
began to study children of pre-school 
age. Without exception these young- 
sters loved music and wanted to 
play the piano themselves. If a child 
seven or eight years old could learn 
to play, did he not have those same 
capacities in his earlier years? Miss 
Owens was convinced that he did 
and that the years between two and 
eight could become the cornerstone 
of future musicianship. 

To be convinced was to act. This 
pioneer courageously set out to help 
the pre-schooler satisfy his urge to 
make music. Getting the tots to teach 
was at first a problem. Professional 
musicians were unbelieving and 
scornful of her ideas. Fond parents 
were afraid,—not only afraid that 
some bodily or mental harm might 
be done their young ones, but also 
afraid that they were being duped. 
An adult does not like to be made 
a foo] of, and many parents thought 
this to be the case when they were 
approached on the subject of having 
their two and three-year-old infants 
learn to play the piano. They 
thought it impossible. 

Aside from the problem of getting 
pupils there was the problem of ma- 


Lucien Thomson, a pianist, harpist and 
teacher of distinction, here suggests some 
ideas that may seem revolutionary and 


certainly novel to contemporary educators 
in the field of music. They are definitely 
controversial, but obviously worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 
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terial to teach them. Miss Owens was 
determined that the infant’s ap- 
proach to the piano should be musi- 
cal. It must be musical and com- 
pletely within his grasp. The appeal 
of music is entirely through hearing. 
It cannot be tasted, seen, touched 
or smelled. Therefore, the approach 
to the musical being of the child 
must be through his ear. There was 
no published music which met the 
requirements. So Miss Owens pro- 
ceeded to write her own material. 
She has written some fifty odd solo 
pieces which embody the important 
intervals, the basis of all melody and 
harmony. These pieces not only 
teach the child discrimination of 
pitch, which he quickly learns to 
translate to the keyboard in_ its 
proper resister, but they also begin 
his artistic growth with phrasing, 
staccato and legato touch, and, most 
important of all, develop an inner 
feeling for the beauty of melodic 
line. 


Physical Exercises 


In addition to these pieces, de- 
signed for musical development and 
expression, Miss Owens has devised 
a set of exercises for the develop- 
ment of technique. Taking Mother 
Goose Rhymes, to which she has 
written melodic and rhythmic ac- 
companiments, she has worked out 
a series of actions which are associ- 
ated with the pitch and rhythm of 
each nursery rhyme. The children 
love these technical exercises, which 
they look upon as games. 

All of Miss Owens’ exercises are 
carefully designed to cover some par- 
ticular point of relaxation or control. 


There are exercises for the individ- 
ual movement of each finger. The 
hand is held with palms flat, thumbs 
outstretched. One finger rises straight 
up in the air while the others re- 
main flat and still. Or, instead of 
rising the finger may move sideways, 
scissors fashion, while the remaining 
fingers do not move but lie side by 
side. These exercises become in- 
creasingly difficult with age (try it 
yourself with each finger) but the 
youngster soon learns to do them 
with ease. When “games” such as 
these and others are completed after 
several years, depending on the age 
of the beginner, every child has com- 
plete finger independence and con- 
trol of all arm and shoulder muscles 
needed for piano-playing. 

I have talked with many of the 
parents whose children studied with 
Kathryne Owens. Without exception 
all of them have been tremendously 
enthusiastic over this method of 
teaching. All parents realize and ap- 
preciate this opportunity for their 
children to develop their natural 
musical instincts. Each mother and 
Father is delighted to tell of the 
happiness their child derives from 
this pre-school music. 

Children look forward to every 
lesson and complain that they do 
not have a lesson every day. Parents 
rejoice that the drudgery has been 
removed from music. In the words 
of one mother, “Every exercise be- 
comes a little game. Even my two- 
year-old will do exercises in finger 
strengthening and co-ordination if 
the fingers are named ‘Baa, Baa, 
Black Sheep,’ ‘Pussy Cat’ and the 
like. All of these rhymes and exer- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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TOAST OF THE WERLE 

A brilliant animated work featuring exciting Latin American rhythms with a broad lyrical melody o5 © 

contrasting theme. 

Full Band $7.50; Symphonic Band $1 0.00 
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Aims of Modern Music Masters 


ALEXANDER 


HE educator who chooses to 

make his career in the field of 
music recognizes the unique impor- 
tance of music in a well-balanced 
program for education. If music is 
not to be pushed aside or regarded 
as of lesser value than the vaunted 
athletic, science, vocational, or other 
“materialistic” subjects, it is the 
music educator himself who must 
take the responsibility for making 
the music education program in the 
school a vital and compelling influ- 
ence. The purpose of the national 
music honor society, Modern Mas- 
ters, is to do just this, and, through 
its organized program, make avail- 
able to the music educator a practi- 
cal means of encouraging talent, of 
bringing to view a heightened sense 
of values and thus making a signifi- 
cant contribution to the future of 
music in America. 

Music educators who are dedicated 
to their profession have also long 
felt the need for a means to ade- 
quately and appropriately recognize 
those students who have given freely 
of their time and talents in serving, 
through music, their school, church 
and community, and to provide an 
effective and practical motivation 
for their continued interest in musi- 
cal activities throughout adult life. 
In 1952 this recognition and motiva- 
tion became possible with the estab- 
lishment of a national music honor 


Alexander M. Harley holds a Master’s 
Degree in Music from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, having played viola and violin in 
the Chicago Civic Symphony Orchestra 
under Frederick Stock. Founder and na- 
tional President of the Modern Music 
Masters Society, he served on the MENC 
National Orchestra Contest Committee for 
ten years and is presently active as an or- 
chestral and choral conductor in Park 
Ridge, Illinois. 
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society for students in secondary 
schools. (Modern Music Masters 
was organized in 1936 at Maine 
Township High School, Park Ridge- 
Des Plaines, Illinois. After sixteen 
years of successful operation as a 
local music honor society, with the 
encouragement of the administra- 
tion, the project was extended to the 
national level as a non-profit educa- 
tional organization.) Modern Music 
Masters Chapters have been char- 
tered in 46 states, including Alaska 
and Hawaii. Teachers, administra- 
tors and students have testified to 
the benefits obtained from member- 
ship in the Society, for it challenges 
students to greater efforts, encour- 
ages solo and ensemble perform- 
ances, recognizes personal achieve- 
ments, promotes better public rela- 
tions and inspires students to higher 
ideals and service. 


A Successful Society 


These high ideals, aims and pur- 
poses of the Society are responsible 
for its unparalleled success. The pre- 
amble to the Modern Music Masters 


‘Constitution states: “The chief aims 


of the Society are to foster greater 
interest in band, orchestral, and 
choral performances, and to provide 
wider opportunities for personal mu- 
sical expression and service to ‘the 
school, church, and community.” 
The Society is not a single entity, 
but is an aggregate of the entire 
roster of Chapters. A National Ex- 
ecutive Board of seven members ad- 
ministrates the policies of the Society 
and co-ordinates the activities of the 
various Chapters. An Advisory Coun- 
cil of twenty Chapter Sponsors from 
different sections of the country aids 
in the development of the Modern 
Music Masters program and works 


closely with other Chapter Sponsors 
in their respective areas. A Commit- 
tee of Music Educators’ Representa- 
tives is made up of professors in 
more than 125 colleges and univer- 
sities who work directly with music 
education majors. Several State units 
hold annual studént-faculty confer- 
ences under the direction of State 
Sponsors, while State Chapter Co- 
ordinators elsewhere, and Chairmen 
of Standing Committees, further cor- 
relate the work of the Society. Active 
Alumni units are being formed, 
which is evidence of the “carry-over” 
value of the Society. 

Salient points of Modern Music 
Masters are as follows: 

1. This is not a secret society. 
There are no awards of any kind. 
There are no dues payable to the 
national office beyond the initial 
nominal life membership fee and the 
annual Charter fee. Members of the 
music faculty in the schools serve as 
sponsors and advisors. 

2. The selection of students for 
membership is strictly on a merit 
basis; ability and scholarship in 
academic and musical subjects are 
requirements. 

3. Initiations are dignified and 

(Continued on page 76) 
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DALLAPE ORGANTONE 


This famous, all-purpose model has 3 sets of 


DI STINCTI V ELY treble reeds, including medium and bassoon 
set in tone chamber. Ideal for orchestral and 


recording work, and for small combinations. 


different... | 


Demanded and acclaimed by top performers everywhere, the new, jewel-like 

Dallape is truly the professional accordion. Built with all the meticulous care of 

the finest watch, Dallape is the dignified expression of American design 

genius and Italian craftsmanship. Unsurpassed for its rich, dynamic tone, 
fast response, and clean, classic style, the distinctive Dallape assures the 
superb performance for which it has a/ways been noted. Tremendous i 
carrying power true to the Dallape tradition. Perfectly balanced 


for easier handling. See it—try it! 


DALLAPE—Since 1877 Makers of Accordions of the Highest Character 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
Exclusive Distributors: Dallape, Scandalli, Camerano Accordions 
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Why Study Music’? 


FORREST J. BAIRD 


] HAVE heard parents remark sad- 
ly that they had made the effort 
to give their children music lessons, 
but now all this effort and money 
were wasted, for the instrument or 
instruments are discarded, left in a 
storage area, neglected and unused. 

While this is a regrettable situa- 
tion, it might easily be shown that 
the same circumstances often exist 
in other age groups and in many 
other areas of interest. Countless 
homes have well-equipped workshops 
with power-saws, lathes, joiners and 
sanders that are gathering dust be- 
cause Dad has lost the urge to be a 
great builder or because the house 
just won’t hold any more end-tables 
or knick-knack shelves! That special 
dark-room built into the house to 
contain Dad’s photographic equip- 
ment isn’t put to use as often as it 
once was, and even the most prized 
hunting and fishing gear may be ne- 
glected and unused for long inter- 
vals of time in this rushed, cluttered 
world in which we live and work. 
This merely highlights the fact that 
each of us has differing and changing 
needs and interests at various times 
in our lives. Because our needs 
change, special interests, hobbies, and 
leisure time activities must be eval- 
uated periodically in terms of new 
needs, goals, or objectives. 

It would be interesting and en- 


A frequent contributor to “Music Jour- 
nal” in the past, and an outstanding au- 
thority on various aspects of music educa- 
tion, Dr. Baird has been an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music and Education at San Jose 
State College, California, since 1946. He 
holds a Master of Arts degree from Colum- 
bia University Teachers College and a doc- 
tor’s degree from Stanford. 
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lightening to ask some parents just 
what benefits they expected their 
children to derive from music study. 
My guess is that few parents would 
maintain that they provided musical 
instruction for their children with 
the explicit aim of making, music 
the child’s vocation. This is also an 
important fact for music teachers to 
recognize and to remember. If the 
goal of music study is not primarily 
vocational, how can we justify the 
expenditure of time, effort and mon- 
ey on this endeavor? 

Those of us who teach music can 
suggest several reasons for studying 
music other than the vocational pos- 
sibility, and it might be helpful to 
list some of these now. 

1. Music study fulfills an explora- 
tory and a guidance function. Each 


child who grows up in our culture 
should have opportunities to explore 
this great art form and to decide 
what his own musical potential and 
role are to be. As a result of his 
experience, and perhaps with some 
professional guidance, he can decide 
whether he is to be chiefly a con- 
sumer, a performer, or a composer 
of music. He may be fortunate 
enough to be all three of these, but 
we know that music is an acquired 
art and that any normal person who 
wants to do so may learn enough 
about music to become at least a 
discriminating consumer in this area. 
Some students will be found who 
have the capacity and desire to de- 
velop their musical talents for leisure 
and avocational activities, and there 
are a few who will become profes- 
sional or creative musicians. But 
these decisions cannot be made with- 
out ample opportunities for explora- 
tion and experience under compe- 
tent guidance. 

2. Music study and participation 
provides a wholesome and satisfying 
means of self-expression and _ self- 
realization. For most of us these 
terms involve the making of friend- 
ships, the feeling of belonging, the 
gaining of status, the winning of 
social recognition, the feeling of ac- 
complishment that comes from being 
a part of and sharing in a successful 
and significant undertaking. The 
ability to perform as a soloist or as 
a member of a musical organization 
can place the individual in situa- 

(Continued on page 104) 


Mel Bey conducting a group of guitarists at a session on “The Use of Social 

Instruments” during a Regional Meeting of the MENC, On the panel (in the 

background, left to right) are Jay L. Kraus, Hans Lemke, E, Lawrence Barr, T. M. 
McCarty and Robert Keyworth. 
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ALL MUSIC EDUCATORS 


The publishers listed below salute your spirit of co-operation in our association's 
efforts to uphold the copyright law and pledge themselves to continue the best possi- 
ble service to you on their publications which comprise some of the world's best music. 


Membership Pirectory 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


IRVING BERLIN MUSIC CORPORATION 
1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


BOURNE, INC. 
136 West 52 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
BREGMAN, VOCCO AND CONN, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
BURKE AND VAN HEUSEN, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
5707 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
CROMWELL MUSIC, INC. 
Suite 2160, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 
DE SYLVA, BROWN & HENDERSON, INC. 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


JIMMY DURANTE MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
6317 Yucca Street, Hollywood 28, California 


ESSEX MUSIC, INC. 
Suite 2160, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 
FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 
1501 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
LEO FEIST, INC. 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHEH, INC. 
216 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


SAM FOX-HOLLYWOOD SONGS 
11 West 60 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


FRANK MUSIC CORP. 
119 West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MICHAEL H. GOLDSEN, INC. 
1491 North Vine Street, Hollywood 28, California 
HANDY BROYHERS MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 
1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
CHAS. K. HARRIS MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


HOLLIS MUSIC, INC. 
Suite 2160, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 


JOY MUSIC, INC. 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
LA SALLE MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ INC. 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
LAUREL MUSIC CORPORATION 

1780 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 

322 West 48 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


LION MUSIC CORPORATION 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


LUDLOW MUSIC, INC. 

Suite 2160, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 

136 West 52 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MAYFAIR MUSIC CORPORATION 

31 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
MELODY LANE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
MELROSE MUSIC CORPORATION 

31 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 

1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
MILLS MUSIC, INC. 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 

31 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
MOVIETONE MUSIC CORPORATION 

11 West 60 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
ABE OLMAN MUSIC, INC. 

10 Columbus Circle, Room 2160, New York 19, N. Y. 
PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORPORATION 

1501 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
PEER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
GEORGE PINCUS & SONS MUSIC CORP. 

1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
PINE RIDGE MUSIC, INC. 

1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
PORGIE MUSIC CORPORATION 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 

1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
ROSEMEADOW PUBLISHING CORP. 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
WILL ROSSITER 

173 West Madison, Chicago 2, Illinois 
HARRY RUBY MUSIC COMPANY 

514 North Elm Drive, Beverly Hills, California 
SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO., INC. 

666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. 

Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
SHENANDOAH MUSIC, INC. 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. - 
TRIANGLE MUSIC CORPORATION 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
VALANDO MUSIC CORPORATION 

1780 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
VERNON MUSIC CORPORATION 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
JERRY VOGEL MUSIC CO., INC. 

112 West 44 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
HARRY VON TILZER MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 

((TELEKLEW PRODUCTIONS, INC.) 

1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
WAROCK MUSIC, INC. 

400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


INC., 460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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A Chronology of Jazz 


1442—Antam Gonsalves began the 
slave trade in Christendom. This 
Portuguese explorer brought ten Ne- 
groes to Lisbon for the saving of 
their souls. 


1700—Port Royal, Virginia gets its 
church organ. The first record of the 
lifting of the ban on church music 
in the Colonies. Music heard in the 
country church had an important 
influence on the development of jazz. 


1721—The red-light district of New 
Orleans, later known as “Storyville,” 
is established by fifty-nine French 
ladies from the prison at Saltpetriere, 
near’ Paris. 


1799—In Boston minstrelsy was born 
as Gottlieb Graupner put on the 
first black-face show at the Federal 
Street Theatre. For two centuries 
the Negro was to be pictured in the 
image of the minstrel] show. Voodoo 
music, Creole songs, spirituals, river 
songs, African drum music and these 
minstrel tunes are the background 
from which the various schools of 
jazz emerged. 


1810—By this year, New Orleans 
boasted three showplaces for light 
opera: the Spectacle, the Orleans 
and the St. Phillip. In the audience 
were the fabled “Creoles of Color.” 
These well-educated colored aristo- 
crats included the grandparents of 
such jazz greats as “Jelly-Roll” 
Morton. Yet by 1869, a Louisiana 


Bradford Harrison III is the Librarian at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., with a 
particular interest in rare books. A gradu- 
ate of Harvard and Drexel Institute, he 
lists among his musical interests not only 
jazz but Elizabethan virginals, folk ballads 
and serious contemporary compositions. His 
chronolgy of jazz is not intended to be in 
any sense complete, merely suggesting some 
important dates that might otherwise be 
overlooked even by the “aficionados.” 
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historian could declare firmly that 
the term “Creole” had never been 
applied to colored persons in New 
Orleans. 


1817—An ordinance in New Orleans 
authorized Sunday dances by slaves. 
These dances included concerts of 
Vodun (Voodoo) Music, which was 
performed on twirled calabashes and 
on cylinders of cypress staves, hooped 
with brass and headed by a sheep- 
skin. 


1852—A Currier and Ives lithograph 
of the text and music of the Arkansas 
Traveler was produced in this year. 
The most recent scholarship in the 
field of jazz reveals the great impor- 
tance of this song and others of the 
Fifties. 

1869—On March 2]st at Lake Pont- 
chartrain, Louisiana, the most famous 
of all Voodoo concerts was held. It 
was presided over by the illustrious 
Voodoo Queen, Marie Laveau. Ob- 
servers noted a drum-like movement 


of hands and feet in the dancers. .- 


1871—Thirteen Negro bands in the 
parade at New Orleans were part of 
the funeral of President Garfield. 


1891—The Onward Brass Band, an 
organization of New Orleans Ne- 
groes, won a contest in New York. 


1892—In this year jazz was born. 
The Reliance Brass Band, headed 
by “Papa” Jack Laine, began play- 
ing music to which the term “jazz” 
was applied. This word is from the 
French jasser, meaning “to gossip”; 
thence from the Creole jass, mean- 
ing “to speed up.” The term stuck 
to this music partly because of the 
jazz band of Jassbo Brown, from 
whose name the early spelling “‘jass” 
was derived. 


1897—Publication of Kerry Mills’ 
At a Georgia Camp Meeting, the first 
printed ragtime song. 


1899—The real birth of ragtime 
came in this year with the writing of 
Maple Leaf Rag, by Scott Joplin. 
Ragtime involved syncopated right- 
hand figures over a 2/4 time march- 
style playing of the left hand. It was 
much loved. 


1904—The debut in New York City 
of James P. Johnson, the first out- 
standing jazz pianist. 


1911—Irving Berlin wrote Alex- 
anders Ragtime Band, _ which 
brought fame to the composer and 
popularized the name of such synco- 
pated music. 


1917—In this year Louis Armstrong, 
the man who more than any other 
signified American jazz, began his 
career in earnest. Armstrong, the 
great jazz trumpeter, joined the 
pioneer jazz band of Kid Ory. 


1919—‘‘Jelly-Roll” Morton, descend- 
ent of what had once been a promi- 
nent “Creole of Color” family, wrote 
Kansas City Stomp, one of the first 
pure jazz hits. 


1932—Louis Armstrong made his 

initial English tour. European jazz 

may be said to have its real begin- 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Ucational MUSIC IFOM HOOSCY aNd | 4 
PIANO 
(Taken from National Federation of Music Clubs Junior Festivals Bulletin) 3 
Grade Price a 
PIANO SOLO Bartok Bear Dance (from “Ten Easy Pieces”) ................0006cccceecceesetees Diff. 1 .40 A 3 
DUETS (1 Pf. 4 Hands) > ; 
Barlow Sad Little Spinner .60 a 
Desmaret Rigaudon (in “Ancient Dances” Vol. 1). Elem. 1.25 
Purcell Minuet (in “Ancient Dances” Vol. 1) . Pri. 2 1.26 
Rachmaninoff Barcarolle .................... V. Diff. 
Rameau Menuet (in “Ancient Dances” Vol. 1) Elem. 1.25 a 
Richardson Improvisation on a Nursery Tune Diff. .60 
¢ Indicates grading taken from “Suggested Choice Numbers”. All others are from the “Required Lists”. e RS \ 
CHORAL (for Mixed Voices) > 
CLASSICAL SACRED 5182 ALL YE THAT CRIED UNTO THE LORD....Mendelssohn/Ehret  .20 
5226 COME LET US WORSHIP (unaccomp.)............Palestrina/Carlton .20 >, 
5286 GRANT US THY Mendelssohn/Ehret_ .20 
53801 HALLELUJAH (from Handel/Field .20 
5237 NOW MINE EYES ARE GROWN DIM........M. Haydn/Chambers .20 a 
NOVELTY NUMBERS 5250 THE GOLDFISH SONG... ..John Klein .20 a 
5101 MANGO WALK Ox wii ial arr. Rogie Clark .25 A 
5245 TAKES TWO! .... Klein 26 
BOIL TINGA LAYO Rogie Clark .20 
CONCERT BAND WORKS >, a 
Walter Finlayson LITTLE PRELUDE (Grade D) Widely recognized as a top number for newer y 1. 
bands. Now in its third season. SS : 
Dur: 2 mins. Full Band: 3.00 Sym. Band: 4.50 4 4 
John Klein YELLOWSTONE SUITE (Grade C) For the first time, a colorful extended a 
work in a grade usually limited to three-minute pieces. There is an optional 
chorus in the third movement. 9 
Dur; 11 mins. Full Band: 9.00 Sym. Band: 13.50 SS 
Louis Palange QUEEN OF HEARTS (Grade B-C) An easy introduction to the new sound >, » 
from Hollywood. 
Dur: 4 mins. Full Band: 5.00 Sym. Band: 7.50 A if 
Clare Grundman AN AMERICAN FOLK RHAPSODY, No. 2 (Grade B-C) Second only to the a 
AMERICAN FOLK RHAPSODY. The melodies introduced are: “Billy Boy”, 
“Skip to My Lou” and “Shenandoah”. > 
Dur: 5 mins. Full Band: 6.00 Sym. Band: 9.00 a 
Send for Free Thematics for Piano Selections, Specimen copies of Choral 
f Works and Miniature Conductor Scores for Band Works. Write to: S 
BOOSEY and HAWKES Ine. po. sox 418, LYNBROOK, L.I., N.Y. | @ 
(In Canada: 209 Victoria St., Toronto, Ontario) >, 
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CHILDREN ARE MY HOBBY 
(Continued from page 13) 


letter itemizing the minimum cost 
of having a baby. He wrote back, 
“It’s all off, Dad.” 

Aline, 14, born in Hollywood, is 
divinely gifted. She has a heart of 
50-karat gold and I adore her. She 
plays all the Bach concertos—memo- 
rizes everything easily. In two or 
three days she learns by heart such 
modern things as the Mother Goose 
Suite of Ravel. 

Her main gift might be inventing 
or editing. She has a scientific mind 
—never leaves a problem until she 
has found the answer. She’ll study a 
card game and in an hour she will 
know more about it than a seasoned 
player. 

She likes government, knows 
French, understands the Einstein 
theory. I was almost thrown out of 
school for bad arithmetic, but Aline 
loves algebra; she’s the first in her 
class, and she’s outstandingly good 
in science. She does book reviews, 
writes books and illustrates them 
herself, draws and paints beautifully. 

Aline is a good golfer too. This 
summer I played a recital at the In- 


ternational Music Festival in Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland. She wanted to 
come with me so she could play on 
the wonderful Lucerne golf course, 
which attracts golfers from all over 
the world. My wife and I stayed in 
Lucerne ten days because she and 
Johnny love it there. 


Starting Early 


John Artur, 13, also born in 
Hollywood, is tremendously inter- 
ested in music. He plays everything 
I play, the next day, by heart. When 
Aline was five and he was four, and 
I had just come back from a tour, 
she played a little piece for me to 
welcome me back home. Johnny 
wanted to play a piece too. He went 
to the piano and—banged! I took 
him on my lap, intending to place 
his little fingers on the keys to play 
a song—but what did he do? He sat 
on my lap and played the same piece 
Aline had just played, but in a dif- 
ferent key, on the black keys. I was 
astonished, for he knew but nothing 
about how to play. Now they are 


both accomplished musicians and 
they do a lot of two-piano playing. 

Recently in London, I recorded 
four Mozart concertos, which took 
several days. Instead of going to a 
movie, Aline and Johnny sat every 
day, all the time I was there, for 
eight hours, behind the bassoon, so 
they could watch the scores and ob- 
serve everything that was going on. 

Johnny might be an actor. At his 
school he doesn’t like to work; he 
likes to play the piano. When he 
was little, he was in Peter Pan, but 
he implored me, “Don’t go to see 
me in Peter Pan! I can’t even fly!” 
Some time ago he did the role of 
King Henry V and enjoyed the page 
with the monologues where he 
laughs. Now he wants to play Mac- 
beth! At 13! 

A well known conductor tells a 
story about Johnny. The boy had 
flown alone from Europe back to 
the States. He had to start back to 
school and my concert tour wasn’t 
finished. The conductor met him at 
International Airport and tried to 
make conversation. You know what 
stupid questions adults ask children: 
“Who plays better,” asked the con- 
ductor, “you or your father?” 

“Well,” answered Johnny thought- 
fully, “we both have our off-days.” 


FROM PIANO TO SONG 
(Continued from page 18) 


them at provincial opera houses, and 
soon I was advised to try America. 
I cannot begin to tell you how I 
felt when I left my beloved France-- 
the ship pulling slowly away from 
the pier, my dear family growing 
smaller and smaller as they waved 
handkerchiefs and shouted, “Bonne 
chance, Lily, bonne chance.” Im- 
agine: I spoke not one word of Eng- 
lish; I was off to a strange country 
about which I knew practically noth- 
ing, and, to top it all, I was going 
to meet one of the most critical and 
respected general managers in the 
opera world, Giulio Gatti-Casazza! 
Luckily, Maestro Serafin of the 
Metropolitan became my fast friend 
almost as soon as I stepped off the 
boat, and he advised me to sing the 
“Mad Scene” from Lucia for my 
audition. How can I describe my 


feelings as I stepped out alone on 
the Metropolitan stage for the first 
time and looked out at the seeming- 
ly endless tiers, the vast expanse of 
the orchestra floor — exhilarated, 
frightened, awed, and determined 
too! 

Suddenly, from out of the dark- 
ness, a voice called, “Begin!” Just as 
I came to the rondo I heard a flurry 
of voices in the auditorium and the 
music came to an abrupt halt. 
Worse, I heard a voice say distinctly, 
“We have heard enough!” In that 
instant, my first reaction was despair. 
Would I have to return to France, 
a failure? Then I was angry. How 
can one let a singer come three thou- 
sand miles and not at least allow 
her to finish her aria? Right then 
and there I must confess that I was 
not at all well disposed toward all 


those who had urged me to come to 
America, and I felt tears of disap- 
pointment welling up in my throat. 
Slowly, from the darkness, Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza appeared, waving a piece of 
paper. It took ages before he reached 
me on stage, and only when the 
paper was right under my nose did I 
realize that it was a contract. I was 
accepted! I was welcome! At last the 
tears I had been holding back rushed 
forth, and I am afraid the Metro- 
politan had to draw up a new con- 
tract. The original was too tear 
stained to read! >>> 


Thomas Dunn, the only American 
ever to win the coveted Diploma in 
Orchestral Conducting awarded by 
the Netherlands’ government, is the 
new director of the Cantata Singers, 
now beginning its 26th season. He 
is also President of the American 
Association of Choral Conductors. 
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FAVORITE 
COLLEGE SONGS 


for T.T.B.B. 


Just Published! 


From Alabama to Wisconsin— 
New York to California—new ar- 
rangements for MALE CHORUS 


of favorite songs from 30 colleges and universities. Com- 


piled and arranged by Herbert Haufrecht. 


Price 85c 


COWBOY 
CHORALS 


FOR MALE VOICES 


Traditional music of the West in 
colorful male chorus arrange- 


ments by Joseph Wood... a 


collection of 13 typical cowboy 
ballads, from “Buffalo Gals” to “Yippy Ti-Yi-Yo” .. . 
includes several which have never before been available 


for chorus. 
Price 75c 


FIFTY FAVORITE 
BARBER SHOP 
BALLADS 


For Male Voices 


Memorable songs of every vari- 

ety—the popular standards from 

“Because of You” to “Laughing Be 
on the Outside” . . . college 
songs from Cornell to Wiscon- .3 
sin . . . old time favorites from “Camptown Races” to 
“Wanderin’” . . . arranged especially for the barbershop 

quartet by Edward Hunt. 


Price $1.50 


SONGS MY MOTHER 
TAUGHT ME 


25 CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
for MALE VOICES “ 


as performed and 
recorded by the 


EMILE COTE 
GLEE CLUB 


Emile Coté, one of the nation’s outstanding Glee Club directors and 
a familiar figure in radio and concerts for many years, has compiled 
and arranged this collection of nostalgic melodies . . . a most valuable 


addition to the glee club repertoire. 


Price $1.25 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


589 FIFTH AVENUE q 
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FREE COPY 
of the New 


STRING TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Yours for the asking! 


HE INVENTED THE SAXOPHONE 


(Continued from page 30) 


with no capital save his brains, his 
fingers and thirty francs. But he had 
influential friends. Berlioz, Halévy 
and Kastner backed him. He gave a 
concert at which he played the in- 
struments he had either modified 
or invented. One man had sufficient 
faith in him to provide 4,000 francs 
to start a factory. Others followed 
suit. Premises were taken in the Rue 
St. Georges and work started. So did 
trouble. 


Exact Specifications 


The separate parts of the musical 
instruments were made by many 
different manufacturers. Sax wanted 
all the parts of his instruments to be 
tooled to his exact specifications un- 
der his exacting eye in his own 
factory. A perfectionist in the pro- 
duction of musical tone, it was un- 
derstandable that he should want to 
supervise the precision work de- 
manded. The instrument manufac- 
turers foresaw here a threat to their 
own business. They ganged up and 
went into action. His workers were 
attracted from him by higher pay; 
rumors of financial difficulty were 
spread. The manufacturers even 
persuaded musicians not to play in- 
struments made by Sax. 

Despite all difficulties, he won 
through. Although it meant playing 
his instruments himself, Sax was 
awarded the silver medal for brass 
and woodwind instruments at the 
French Exhibition in 1844. 

The antagonism of the musicians 
made him realize, however, that it 
was in the world of military music 
that he must seek support. He wrote 
to King Louis Philippe, the War 
Minister, and General de Rumigny, 
proposing that his musical instru- 
ments should replace horns and bas- 
soons in all the French military 
bands. This was hitting back with a 
vengeance. His proposal was consid- 
ered by a commission of famous 
personalities who, before giving their 
views, asked that they should be 
given the chance of comparing the 
old instrumentation with that sug- 
gested by Sax. 

A musical contest was accordingly 
arranged to take place in Paris in 
1845. The battleground was, appro- 


priately enough, the Champs de 
Mars. The band using the orthodox 
instruments was forty-five strong; 
Sax’s band numbered thirty-eight. 
Twenty thousand spectators were 
present, including the distinguished 
musical judges. Their applause left 
no doubt which band had produced 
the more powerful and sonorous 
tone. Henceforth all military bands 
were equipped according to the Sax 
instrumentation. 

This success only increased the 
antagonism of Sax’s manufacturing 
rivals. They renewed their efforts to 
discredit him. He was involved in 
one lawsuit after another. For fifteen 
years and more he fought protracted 
and intricate cases in the courts 
against individual manufacturers 
backed by the resources of the com- 
bined trades. His energy and money 
went in vindicating his patents and 
in disproving his rivals’ counter- 
claims. He contracted cancer of the 
lip, but this, too, he conquered with- 
out an operation, thanks to unique 
and skillful treatment. 

Honors continued to come his way 
even while he was fighting his op- 
ponents. At the Paris Exhibition of 
1849, and also in London in 1851, 
he was awarded medals. Nor were 
his inventive faculties dimmed. He 
produced several more instruments 
and experimented with the wind 
systems of others. 

His energy, his will to strive not 
only for his rights but also what he 
conceived to be definite musical 
principles, deserved a better fate. 
The lawsuits sapped his resources. 
Despite his vigor and creative gifts, 
Sax had little business ability. His 
affairs became hopelessly involved. 
Gradually he lost the support of his 
powerful patrons. His prosperity be- 
gan to decline. Finally there came 
the time when he had to give up his 
factory in the Rue St. Georges. Sad- 
dest of all, his collection of instru- 
ments—the catalogue listed 467 items 
—was sold in 1877. 

Adolphe Sax himself lived another 
seven years, dying at the age of 
eighty in Paris. His influence on mu- 
sical sound has indeed been tremen- 
dous. No one has done more to in- 
crease and perfect tone color and 
sonority. Classical music lovers may 
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question his achievements in the 
field of tonal quality and quote as 
evidence the sounds which emerge 
from saxophones wielded by modern 
swing musicians. That’s as may be; 
the idiom and accent of jazz are 
utterly different from the classical 
tradition. In any case, whether con- 
troversy is ever stilled or not, 
Adolphe Sax is still remembered 
with honor on the Continent. 
Dinant, his birthplace, is a delight- 
ful little resort on the green, placid 
Meuse. It lies at the foot of lofty 
limestone cliffs overlooking the river 
and has for centuries had great stra- 
tegic value. It consequently suffered 
in both world wars. The house in 
the Rue Adolphe Sax where the in- 
ventor lived has, however, now been 
rebuilt for the second time. There 
recently I saw the new window com- 
memorating Sax, a simple tribute to 
one who changed the sound of so 
much of the world’s music. But I 
could not help thinking later that 
evening, as I listened to the dance 
orchestra in the Casino, that it was 
there, as on every other dance floor 
the world over, that the most signifi- 
cant tribute is paid to the man who 
invented the saxophone. >>> 


The Distinguished Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Music at Pennsylvania 
State University for 1959-60 is Dr. 
Hugo Weisgall. Dr. Weisgall is best 
known for his operas: The Stronger, 
The Tenor, and, most recently, Six 
Characters in Search of An Author. 
As a conductor, he has directed the 
symphony orchestras of Prague, Lon- 
don, Washington and Baltimore. He 
is also Chairman of the Music Fac- 
ulty at the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary and an Instructor at Juilliard 
School of Music. 


The newest composition of Carlos 
Surinach is Pavanne and Rondo, 
written for unaccompanied 
cordion. This is the fifth composi- 
tion commissioned by the American 
Accordionists Association. Other 
prominent American composers to 
receive grants since the award’s in- 
ception in 1957 are Paul Creston, 
Wallingford Riegger and Virgil 
Thomson. Chairman of the commis- 
sioning committee is Elsie M. Ben- 
nett, the well known teacher. 
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Hhawnee Fess | 
OFFERS 
An Important Professional Service | 


for CHORAL DIRECTORS: 


Music Library Associates 
of Shawnee Press 
Offers you: 


are with™ 
the voyager 


¢ the opportunity to receive for your 
permanent reference file single, full-size, 
regular edition copies of all new Shawnee 
Press choral publications as they are pub- 
lished, at no charge. (Last year, members 
were offered more than 60 new publica- 
tions, sacred and secular, for mixed, treble, 
and male choruses. ) 

¢ the valuable professional aids, “Tone 
Syllables,” by Fred Waring; and “Improv- 
% ing Music Reading in the Choral Re- 
hearsal,” by Lara Hoggard. 

¢ regular bulletins announcing” new 
publications and providing advance notice 
of various activities of the entire Fred 
Waring organization —Clinics, Concerts, 
Workshops, etc. 

animmediate, twice-your-money-back 
BONUS for enrollment—any two of our 
Shawnee Press Reference Recording AIl- 
bums with binders of Complete Scores 
(value $10.00). 

¢ all this, and more, for the enrollment 
fee of $5.00. 


Send the coupon below immediately for 
complete enrollment information and En- 
rollment Form. Sending the coupon does 
not obligate you in any way; it only gives 
you the necessary information and pro- 
vides you with the opportunity to enroll. 


SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


Please send—without obligation—complete information about Music 
Library Associates of Shawnee Press and an Enrollment Form. 
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THE STUDENT SPEAKS 
(Continued from page 40) 


“OUTSTANDING | 
PUBLICATIONS , 


CONCERT BAND 


TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 


“AMERICAN CAMPUS 
by Warrington 


HOOPLA (Flute or Piccolo Solo) 


in it that he put into his other mu- 
sical works. In Porgy and Bess he 
added the blues to bring out how 
the people he was trying to have 
portrayed felt. This instead was more 
a style of jazz than classical. But it, 
too, still kept that ‘certain feeling’ 
SOLILOQUY FOR, TRUMPET | and beat that he put into his other 
MAIN STREET, U.S.A—By Morrissey songs.” 
SKYLINE OVERTURE —By Morrissey There were a couple of devotees 
' of “show music.” One of them wrote, 
“Since the start of the twentieth 
century there have been many great 
show tunes written. In my opinion 
the greatest has been the score of 
The King and I. The whole score, 
instrumental or vocal, is very beauti- 
ful.” She seemed to be especially im- 
pressed by the words, as she went on, 
“Each of the songs in this show con- 
tains a message. J Whistle a Happy 
Tune says that whenever you're 
afraid you should hold your head 
up high and at least try to act hap- 
py. Hello, Young Lovers tells two 
people in love to be brave, faithful 
and true. ... The message in Some- 
thing Wonderful is that although 
the man you love does not always 
make the right decisions and is 
wrong in other ways you should stick 
by him if your love is true and that 
he always needs your love and he’ll 
always get it... . Getting to Know 
You, my favorite, tells what it is like 
to make new friends and how a per- 
son always seems happier after- 
wards.” 
The other declares, “The type of 
music that most appeals to me is the 
Broadway show music tunes. Many 
of them become semi-classics, such 
as Show Boat, Oklahoma, The King 


By Morrissey 
SONG FOR TROMBONE—By Morrissey : 


CONCERT BAND 
ENCORE SERIES 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—Arr. by Lang 


Y Morrissey 


BLUES—Arr, b 


—Arr. by Cacavas 
ENJOY YOURSELF—Arr. by Chase 


original 

OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH 
Arr. by Egner 

WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE 
Arr. by Applebaum 


STRING 
PULAR SONGS FOR STR 

IN 
ORCHESTRA — Arr. by Sabor ' 


PROGRESSIVE GRADED 
TECHNI 
R THE VIOLIN—By 


IRCHESTRA™ 
SERIES 


TENDERLY—Arr. by Muller 
CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Muller 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BEGINNING SNARE D 
By Paul Price _ METHOD 


TWO DOZEN HORN QUA 
Marvin Howe 


sic in these shows is expressive, has | 


I'm afraid operas aren’t too high. | 
» | But I admit I’m cultivating a taste, 
‘ | especially for the operettas. I enjoy | 
_ | Carmen and Madame Butterfly. My | 
» | family, who love operas, haven't | 
| | given up on me yet, and I feel sure | 
| | with a little more maturity I will ac- 
>| quire a real liking for ‘heavier 
| music.’ 

Some of the teens were, of course, 
| quite vehement in their defense of 
| popular music and resented the ob- 
| jections of their parents. One, who | 


CLARIN OLLECTIONS 
By Carl A. Rosenthal 

CLARINET puos—18th Century 
CLARINET TRIOS—18th Century 


NET TRIOS 
Corelli to Beethoven 


INET TRIOS—Russian Composers 
ARINET QUARTETTES—18th Century 


and I and scores of others. The mu- | @ 


a good melody and lyrics and is | § 
usually well sung. . . . On my list, | @ 


OCTAVOS BY EHRET 


5634 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE-SATB 
5635 NEVER NEVER LAND—SATB 

5636 DISTANT MELODY—SATB 

5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB 

7060 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE-SA 
7361 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE ~SSA 
7362 TENDER SHEPHERD—SSA 

7363 NEVER NEVER LAND—SSA 

7364 DISTANT MELODY—SSA 

7366 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SSA 
661 CAPTAIN HOOK’S WALTZ—TTBB 
6619 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—TTBB 
4508 NOEL! NOEL!—SSA 


OCTAVOS BY WA 


SPECIAL OCTAVOS 


NADIAN SUNSET 

with ore arrangement 

Warrington. 


5639 THE CHR 
—Arr. 


ISTMAS SONG 
by Ehre 


This arrang 
the Encore 


KUBIK 


ALL TIME POPS—Ssa 


ALL TIME POPS—SATB 
pertaining: AFTER YOU'VE GON, 


ITH You, CANA E, BORN TO 
HEARTS AND GENTLE PEOPLE and many 


COLLEGE 


HORUS BY 
N LUBOFF 


Go TO SLEEPY 
LONESOME 
GAL-TTBB 


7703 OH MY LOVE—SSAR 


BA 


RBERSHOP 


S HARMONY 
THE CHORDETTES CLOS MONTES 
HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES 
Ss 


BARBER SHOP Para 
HITS~ Volome APACE OF Quarter 


COLLEGE so 
OR FOR MALE Quarter 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC. 
West 54th Street - New York 19, 


Canada. EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
14 Birch Avenue + Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 
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5638 SENTIMENTAL 70 KNOW_sarp 
] NORMA : 
TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE 4 
5627 EZEKIEL H THE NIGHT-SATB 
ALL THROUG 1188 ‘ 
EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC. 
| Wen Yo 18, | 
14 Birch Avenue Toronto Ontario, Canada 
; 
| 


READER 


Elvin L. 
FREEMAN 


si Maurice C. 
WHITNEY 


TO SUPPLEMENT ANY 
ELEMENTARY METHOD 


Published for 


FLUTE 
Db PICCOLO 
Bb CLARINET 
Eb ALTO CLARINET 
Bb BASS CLARINET 
OBOE 
BASSOON 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Eb BARITONE SAXOPHONE 
Bb CORNET 
TROMBONE 
BARITONE TREBLE CLEF 
BARITONE BASS CLEF 
Eb HORN 
F HORN 
BASS (TUBA) 
DRUMS 
CONDUCTOR’S SOORE 


INSTRUMENT BOOKS _____ 1.00 Each 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE_____4.00 


EDWIN H. MORRIS COMPANY. INC. 
31 West S4th Street New 


York 19, N. Y. 


Canada: E RRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
14 Birch enue + Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 
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had evidently thought—and argued— | 
a lot about it, wrote: “I don’t care if | 
they don’t like it, but I don’t think | 


| it’s fair to tell us not to listen to it, | 


or write horrid articles about it 
_making teen-agers juvenile delin- | 
_ quints (sic). I think this is complete- 
ly false. If anything it helps kids not 
to be juvenile delinquints. Lots of | 
boys and girls would rather stay | 
home and listen to the radio instead | 
of hanging around on street corners 
where they might get in trouble. | 
: | Rock and Roll also makes homework 
less of a drudgery than it usually is. | 
If you listen to the radio while do- | 
_ ing your homework you can sort of | 
relax. 

“When the waltz was introduced | 
many people thought it was out- 
'rageous and our grandparents ob- 
| jected about jazz and now our oy | 
ents are objecting to Rock & Roll. 
| But if you stop to think a minute | 
| there were some wierd (sic) songs in 
_my parents day such as Flat Foot | 
| Floogie and . . . you could hardly 
call the Black Bottom or Charleston | 
refined. Who knows, maybe when | 
I’m married and have children of | 
my own, and there’s a new type of | 
' music out, I'll feel the same way.” 

I will close on a note of hope 
written by another fourteen- anges 
“My own opinion of Rock ’n’ Roll 
is that there are some types "which | 
are a little too wild but there are 
also the more relaxed type. I don’t | 
| think our parents have too much to | 
“worry about, for when teen-agers | 
| reach seventeen or eighteen years of | 
| age they usually grow out of Rock | 
'n’ Roll and, like the Charleston and | 

| Shimmy, Rock ’n’ Roll is just a_ 
passing fad and will eventually die | 
out.” 
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MUSIC TEACHER 


| They say she has no children; 
That surely is not true. 

Each week she has a child of mine— 
And one from you and you. 

With cheerfulness and patience 
She molds the lives we bring, 
And trains the minds and fingers 
| So that they learn to sing. 

| She teaches them the lesson— 
That if one perseveres, 

It pays a lovely dividend, 

Which Jasts through all the years. 


—Anne Vander Kam | 


COMPLETE TEXT 
FOR ALL GENERAL 
MUSIC CLASSES 


BUILDING A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE GREATER ENJOYMENT 
OF MUSIC 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
AND THEIR MASTERWORKS 
e 


64 Pages—8'/2 x 11 


g Profusely illustrated with charts—pic- 
tures of musicians and musical instru- 
ments. Suggested comp $ concerts 
—songs to sing. Numerous work 

sheets on notation—-musical instru- 
ments—styles and periods of music 
opera, etc. 


PRICE $1.00 


S \\ 


\ 


Write For Literature 


14 Birch Avenue + Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 


PRICE $4.00 5 
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Evaluating String Performance 


FRITZ MAGG 


UDGING a string player’s per- 

formance ought to differ basically 
in no way from judging any other 
musical rendition. The aim of a 
mature violinist, like that of any 
re-creative artist who has reached a 
satisfactory level of craftsmanship, 
should be first and foremost to iden- 
tify himself as completely as possible 
with the composer’s intellectual and 
emotional conception at the time of 
creating the work to be performed. 
This process of identification must 
extend far beyond a minute study of 
_the score at hand, far beyond a 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
composer’s other works, of his back- 
ground, environment, aesthetic phi- 
losophy and habits of musical nota- 
tion, to an intuitive insight which 
ideally transports the performer to 
a congenial plane where he can give 
to the audience a picture as alive and 
as compelling as when it first sprang 
from the composer’s mind. Any ef- 
fort less vibrant, less fresh, less sensi- 
tive, does as much injustice to the 
composer as unthinking disregard of 
clearly indicated directions or a slov- 
enly execution. The critic, profes- 
sional or other, who wishes to pro- 
mote the most harmonious and fruit- 
ful understanding between com- 
poser, player and listener, should 
look for a like balance of faithful- 
ness to the composer, spontaneity of 


Fritz Magg, perhaps best known as the 
cellist of the Berkshire Quartet, is presently 
teaching at Indiana University’s School of 
Music. Formerly first cellist with the Vienna 
Symphony and the Metropolitan Opera 
orchestras, Mr. Magg has appeared in re- 
citals and as soloist in Concertos both here 
and abroad. His article is one of a stim- 
ulating series on Music Criticism, eventually 
to appear in book form. 
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expression and accurate workman- 
ship when formulating his judg- 
ment of a musical performance. 
This general evaluation, with the 
predominant criterion of “has jus- 
tice been done to the music in all 
respects?” ought to be the first and 
most important step of a worthwhile 
critical approach wherever a master- 
piece in any musical medium by a 
knowing and inspired composer has 
to be transformed from a piece of 
paper, silent to all but to the mu- 
sicians themselves, into a living piece 
of music. In the specific case of judg- 
ing the performance of a concertiz- 
ing string player, one must also have 
a special understanding of the idio- 
syncrasies of string instruments. 


The String Family 


This article deals with the violin, 
the viola and the cello (with the 
term “violin” used frequently as a 
nomen generis) as protagonists in 
musical performances, either as solo- 
ists in recitals or in concertos with 
orchestral accompaniment. Their 
immense possibilities when banded 
together in small ensembles or in 
orchestral sections will be discussed 
elsewhere in this series of articles. 
Here, their collective and individual 
characteristics need to be discussed, 
not only from the professional view- 
point but especially with those peo- 
ple in mind who are looking for a 
closer rapport with, a greater pleas- 
ure derived from, listening to violin 
playing. If they have no real idea of 
what to expect reasonably, they may 
be in for the same disappointment 
which befalls all people who, accus- 
tomed to certain sizes or shapes or 
modes of expression in any art form, 


find it difficult to ally themselves 
with the strange and unusual, even 
though a closer acquaintance might 
arouse in them the greatest sympa- 
thy and appreciation. 

But to a great many people the 
cathedral of Florence doesn’t remain 
garish forever, even if they have 
come from Chartres; Thomas Mann 
may not be too verbose after all, con- 
sidering what he has to say; one may 
be in love with the art of Rem- 
brandt even though one adores that 
of Botticelli. And if a music lover 
seems exclusively addicted to opera, 
he may have to look for a different 
kind of satisfaction, and look twice, 
in a violin recital. But before he 
condemns all fiddles as screeching, 
all violas as nasal, or all cellos as 
rumbly, let him examine the char- 
acter and the true potential of string 
instruments and try to clarify in his 
mind such points as: What can or 
cannot be expressed on a violin? In 
what kind of composition will it be 
effective? What ideas of violin play- 
ing have been impressed on the pub- 
lic mind? Where should one go to 
hear string players to the best ad- 
vantage? 

To find accurate and personally 
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relevant answers to these and to sim- 
ilar questions may prove to be as 
reassuring to the professional critic, 
who has become dissatisfied with 
certain practices of violin playing, 
as to the layman trying to establish 
closer ties with the string family. 

The violin, the viola and the vio- 
loncello (or cello) were developed 
in long periods of trial and error 
from the ancient viols and reached 
their still unsurpassed climax of per- 
fection in the hands of several Ital- 
ian master craftsmen in the 17th and 
18th centuries. Of all the musical 
instruments devised by human in- 
genuity through the ages, none have 
come so close to equalling the hu- 
man voice in their ability to express 
every conceivable emotion and to 
weave an interminable singing line. 
This expressive versatility has always 
been, and always will be, the violin’s 
outstanding characteristic. Quite 
apart from its potential as a vehicle 
for thrilling virtuoso display, it is 
its unrivalled ability to sing with a 
thousand different tongues which 
distinguishes it from other media of 
music-making. And on the basis of 
this particular instrumental feature, 
the violinist will always be listened 
to, judged and, when he realizes his 
instrument’s full potential, loved, as 
the most vital member of the or- 
chestral family. 

Because it is possible to produce 
such unearthly beautiful tones on a 
violin, it is all too understandable 
that some violinists, then as now, 
have lost themselves completely in 
‘the idea of sound and nothing but 
sound. Rhythm, line, vitality, dis- 
tinctiveness, phrasing and the very 
music itself have been, and are be- 
ing, sacrificed to the Moloch of sup- 
posed beauty. Whether a composi- 
tion so performed suffocates com- 
pletely under a mountain of sac- 
charin or whether a shred of enjoy- 
ment can be salvaged depends chief- 
ly on its intrinsic worth. Usually it 
is the masterpiece which suffers the 
quickest and most painful death 
under such treatment. 

The hunt for beauty for beauty’s 
sake instead of for expressive pur- 
poses is but one of the common pit- 
falls of violin-playing. A most dan- 
gerous weapon is the bow. The left 
hand’s function is mainly one of pro- 
ducing the desired pitch, of moving 
with good articulation from note to 
note, and of livening the musical 
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picture with a great number of nu- 
ances imitating vocalism, such as 
vibrato and portamento. But the 
very soul of music-making lies in 
the bow. A well-trained bow can, 
perfectly co-ordinated with the left 
hand, do anything a human voice 
can do, without ever having to stop 
for a breath. Ever since Francois 
Tourte, before 1800, improved the 
violin bow by giving it its present 
great elasticity, and Paganini showed 
the world what tricks of magic might 
be done with it, we have had a sort 
of Sorcerer’s Apprentice’s broomstick 
in our hands. It makes an incredible 
flexibility of sound possible. It can 
bite into the string with an attack 
as precise as a piano’s. It will re- 
bound off the string at a fantastic 
speed with the greatest clarity. All 
of that, or some of that, becomes evi- 
dent in the hands of the greatest 
masters. For lesser mortals, it will 
change direction only when prodded 
by an accent, upsetting phrasing 
and rhythm. It will become a 
club or a sword, slashing at the 
poor instrument and choking the 
sound to death. The graceful pre- 
ciseness of the springing bow all too 
easily turns into the pitch-obliterat- 
ing scratch. Yes, it is very, very dif- 
ficult to contro] this gift sent by 
Apollo from Parnassus so that we 
may make music like the gods. But 
just as one despairs that nothing 
better than a compromise can be 


achieved, that bowing will be all ac- 
cents or all shapeless fluff, that the 
springing bow and its lighthearted 
grace will have to be abandoned, 
that one really ought to play only 
quite softly so as not to scratch, then 
there comes a player with the talent, 
the imagination and the persever- 
ance to master the fiendish difficul- 
ties of skillfully controlled bowing 
and to make the bow the able and 
obedient servant of phrasing in ac- 
cordance with the breath of the 
music. 

Another area of great opportunity 
and of sad pitfalls for the string 
instruments is pitch. Good pitch can 
be a most expressive device, enhanc- 
ing the natural tensions of the mel- 
odic line, and can add immeasurably 
to the brilliance of the sound by 
chordal correctness. Unfortunately, 
this aspect, too, places the violin 
among the most difficult instruments 
to play, and while the strings, along 
with the wind instruments, have un- 
doubtedly made tremendous prog- 
ress since Beethoven’s time as to 
playing in tune, consistently correct 
pitch remains a great rarity, indeed, 
even among the best string players. 

Trying to acquire good pitch, a 
supple, reliable bow, distinct artic- 
ulation, great fluency, and that most 
prized and most personal feature, a 
beautiful, well-modulated sound, 
poses in most respects the same prob- 
lems for the violin, the viola and 
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the cello. The violin, being the 
smallest of the three, with the thin- 
est strings and the closest intervals, 
responds most easily and offers the 
best possibilities for distinct, rapid 
passage work. The viola, tuned a 
fifth lower, somewhat larger, bulkier, 
darker in sound, has a smaller range 
but almost the same flexibility as 
the violin. The cello, an octave be- 
low the viola and created as an 
instrument to provide a sonorous 
bass line, began almost immediately 
to go beyond this assignment and 
had already soared in the 18th cen- 
tury with the help of players like 
Luigi Boccherini to a range of four 
full octaves and beyond, thus ac- 
quiring the largest compass of any 
bowed instrument. The cellist is 
hampered by being able to play only 
three diatonic notes in one position 
in the lower range of his instrument, 
but makes up for it through the use 
of the thumb as a playing finger— 
an impossible feat on either the 
violin or the viola. The cello’s main 
difficulty is clear articulation in the 
bass register, not so much because 
the strings cannot be stopped ac- 
curately but because low notes won’t 


sound as rapidly as high ones, a 
phenomenon easily observable on the 
piano, where very fast passage work 
also sounds clearer from the middle 
on up. The unique advantage of the 
cello, on the other hand, lies in its 
very wide range of colors and in the 
great warmth of its sound. There is 
nothing that a violin virtuoso’s bow 
can do that a viola or a cello bow 
cannot do equally well. 


Avoidable Faults 


Scratchy sounds can be avoided on 
all three instruments without any 
loss of power or drive, as some of 
the best players have demonstrated 
to us. The same may be said of care- 
less intonation and of muddy shift- 
ing habits. Because all of these three 
symptoms of faulty violin-playing 
have been with us for so long, only 
determined intolerance on the pub- 
lic’s part will finally force all pro- 
fessional string players to do away 
with them for good. 

Having assembled, with a watch- 
ful eye and with an ear which needs 
constant training even more than 
fingers or bow, all the implements 


of a serviceable technique, in order 
to lay them (as we had hoped in the 
opening paragraph) on the altar 
erected to vital music-making, what 
are the compositions in which all 
these precious possibilities can be 
put to good use? 

Strings appear to have an infinite 
variety of expression. They aan play 
sweetly, and they can play fast and 
dashing music and do it cleanly. 
Whatever composition takes advan- 
tage of these qualities will find any 
one of the three soloistic string in- 
struments a most eloquent herald of 
its message. One thing, however, 
none of the three can do: they can- 
not overpower you with the immen- 
sity of their sound. Although I don’t 
expect ever to hear anything grander 
than certain passages of Bach on the 
violin or the cello, for sheer power 
they lag far behind their dominating 
rivals in the recital business, the 
piano and the voice. When the 
strings really want to knock the 
listener over physically, they band 
together in groups or in orchestral 
sections. Individually, they will have 
to rely more on the rich contrast of 
their tonal compass to keep him on 
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his toes. The violinist, to be sure, 
must try to develop the widest dy- 
namic differentiation possible on his 
instrument. Every violin has its 
sound optimum. It is just as dull- 
witted not to use it in appropriate 
climactic places as to use it all the 
time, or to underplay constantly. 
Strings feel happiest in each 
other’s company. Winds mix pleas- 
antly enough with their sound, but 
the added modern grand piano poses 
a much more difficult problem of 
fusion. So much so, that sonatas 
which were originally written for 
piano with violin or cello (such as 
all the Beethoven sonatas up to Opus 
69, which nowadays appear mostly 
on programs featuring a string play- 
er) have in recent recital practice 
frequently been perverted into solo 
pieces for strings with the accompa- 
niment of a little piano tinkling. 
This habit is motivated by the fear 
that a real amalgamation of sound 
cannot be achieved and that the 
problem may be one of having either 
the string instrument or the piano 
capitulate completely. It is often 
responsible for a strange perversion 
of voice leading, which causes no 
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end of frustration to the connois- 
seurs and leaves the unsuspecting 
listener baffled and bored. 


Soloist vs. Orchestra 


But lest somebody begin to feel 
sorry for the poor impotent orphans 
of the violin family, who cannot 
even hold their own against the 
piano, let us hasten to say categori- 


cally that there are some very power- 
ful concertos in which a string 
instrument successfully braves a full- 
sized symphony. 

Unfortunately, people are build- 
ing larger and larger concert halls 
to increase the revenue from admis- 
sion fees. There is a corresponding 
desire for more and more volume of 
sound, and the main victims of this 
trend have been the string instru- 
ments, both as soloists with orchestra 
and in recitals, While all European 
concert series still regularly feature 
cellists as soloists (a distinction they 
have enjoyed together with violin- 
ists, pianists and singers as the “Big 
Four” of concert life since the 18th 
century), this has become rather a 
rarity in the United States. And since 
almost no sonatas sound well in an 
auditorium which holds many thou- 
sands of people, because any kind 
of contrapuntal music by individual 
instruments simply cannot shout, the 
quality of programs suffers, or com- 
positions are rendered unintelligible 
through a constant striving for an 
indiscriminately large sound. On the 
other hand, the public has lost much 
of its former predilection for short 
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display pieces in which the solo in- 
strument chooses its own dynamic 
level and the accompaniment can 
properly be kept at a minimum. So 
there doesn’t seem to be any solution 
for satisfactory string recitals, using 
to best advantage their inherent 
good qualities, but to return them 
to concert halls of a more moderate 
size or to improve existing acoustical 
conditions so that no forcing of the 
tone will be necessary. 

Only then will the string soloist 
be able to put his best foot forward 
instead of tearing into his instru- 
ment in a cruel and ugly fashion, 
which is as foreign to the nature of 
the instrument as to the character 
of most of the music he is trying to 
re-create. Only then will the audi- 
ence, to the last row, receive a big 
piece like the “Kreutzer” Sonata in 
all its glory, and won’t drown out 
the whispered phrase in a sea of 
coughing. And only then can the 
professional critics (the players 


themselves and the journalists try- 
ing to evaluate justly the aims and 
the success of the performers’ en- 
deavors) be in a position to judge 
artists instead of gladiators. >>> 


RIVER SONGS BRING MEMORIES 
(Continued from page 38) 


songs would be gone too. Somebody 
should lay hold upon them while 
time held out. 

Up and down the riverbank and 
in remote areas of the river towns, 
she found the old steamboat men 
and she heard their songs, winnowed 
from a fading memory. The collec- 
tion grew. 


Lusty Tunes Recalled 


Down on the levee she heard the 
lusty tunes that once rang out when 
the laden packets, gay and proud 
and with a great clang of bells, 
cleared the harbor at Paducah or 
Nashville or Cincinnati or some 
other early river port. Long summer 
afternoons she spent on the ram- 
shackle porch of some little cabin at 
the end of a dusty lane, where she 
had sought out an old-time rousta- 
bout who had once followed the 
river. Or she sat in a house, high on 
a hill overlooking the broad sweep 
of the river, where a group of neigh- 


bors had gathered to sing for her, as 
evening came on, in the flickering 
glow of a coal oil lamp. They all had 
a wonderful time, the singers and 
the song collector, because the sing- 
ers were so pleased to call back from 
the long ago the tunes and the 
memories of the “good old rivuh 
days.” 

“Yas, 'm, Miss, we’d be proud to 
sing ’em for you,” they would say. 
And sing they did. 

When, with pencil and notebook, 
the collector took down the words 
and music, it was a matter of keen 
interest and curiosity. It was “com- 


posin’.” 

“Never could sing a note,” some 
old river captain, who had heard 
the songs sung time and again on 
his boats, would mutter diffidently. 
But often he could—and did. Soon 
he might be tapping his foot to the 
rhythm of a tune that was “raised” 
as the rousters, a laughing, rugged, 
brawny crew, loaded cotton at Mem- 
phis or tobacco hogsheads at Louis- 
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ville or big sacks of peanuts from 
“up the Tennessee.” 

Sometimes tlie words or music 
slipped the memory of the rivermen, 
but, obviously trying hard, they 
might recall the sad tale of Pharoah’s 
Children who “got drownded in the 
Red Sea,” as it was sung many years 
ago on packets backing out of port 
at Smithland for trips up the Cum- 
berland River. 

There were times, too, when the 
singers, queried about some particu- 
lar song of the rowdier sort, would 
demur solemnly. ‘““No, ma’am; no, 
ma’am, Lady. That one ain’t fitten 
for no lady to hear.” The rougher 
variety they also refused to sing be- 
cause they had since “got religion.” 

Certain other traditional tales 
they sang, however, with apparent 
relish, recalling perchance the “hang- 
ing of Devil Winston,” for slashing 
unto death “po’ Vinie,” the lady of 
his life, and departing hastily “for a 
trip with a piece of Vinie’s shoulder 
in his grip!” Always they sang with 
hearty goodwill: 

Beefsteak when I’m hongry, 

Whiskey when I’m dry, 

Greenbacks when I’m hard up, 


Sweet Heaven when I die. 

There were the gentler, haunting 
love songs, such as Alberta, Let Your 
Hair Hang Low or Come, Love, 
Come, the Boat Lies Low, or Come 
On, My Pink, and Tell Me What 
You Think. And their songs of medi- 
tation; for one, Ohio Rivuh, She So 
Deep and Wide, with its mournful 
wail: 

I’m goin’ to the rivuh, take my 

seat and sit down, 

Ef the blues overtake me, I'll jump 

in the rivuh and drown. 

Many were simply improvisations 
of the moment,—a sing-song refrain 
about the weather, perhaps: 

It got so cold ’roun’ Shawneetown 

Bluebirds ’fused to sing. 

Or a plaintive plea that they might 
be aboard when the boat pulled out 
from shore: 

Good, kind cap’n, please 

Don’t go off and leave me here. 

Sometimes out of a deep sense of 
weariness and homesickness, they 
would sing: “Oh, fireman, keep her 
rollin’ for me... cause I’m Wukkin’ 
My Way Back Home.” 

Thus were the songs of the rivers 
collected, words and music and back- 


ground stories, material explaining 
the thoughts and emotions of the 
singers because they were so insep- 
arably associated with the song itself. 

The collection of the steamboat 
songs, which no longer sweep the 
rivers and resound only in memory, 
represents an authentic bit of Ameri- 
cana. It ‘symbolizes the day of 
“steamboat comin’ roun’ the bend,” 
a golden little day which is past. 


The eligibility rules in the Singer 
of the Year Contest, sponsored by 
the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing, have been extended 
to include all those under 36 years 
of age. Write to the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing, 
430 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. 

> 

The All-Eastern Division Confer- 
ence Chorus and Orchestra will be 
an important part of the MENC 
biennial convention program at At- 
lantic City. These organizations, 
selected by their music teachers and 
principals from grades 9-12, will per- 
form in the Convention Hall Ball- 
room, Tuesday evening, March 22. 
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AIMS OF MODERN MUSIC MASTERS 
(Continued from page 58) 


impressive and open to the public. 

4. The Society encourages stu- 
dents to be active in the music de- 
partment until they graduate. It 
makes the work of the music direc- 
tors easier and more effective. 

5. Parents of “Modern Music Mas- 
ters” become enthusiastic music de- 
partment supporters. 

6. It makes provision for social as 
well as musical activities. Modern 
Music Masters is primarily honorary 
and some Chapters operate solely on 
this basis. To what extent activities 
are engaged in is left entirely to the 
discretion of the Faculty Sponsor of 
each Chapter. However, most Chap- 
ters find a program of activities most 
rewarding. Chapters throughout the 
country sponsor music programs for 
school, church and community; solo 
and ensembie contests; festivals; op- 
erettas; guest performances of travel- 
ing artists; make special studies of 
some phase of music; or raise funds 
for scholarships and needed music 
department equipment. 


7. It helps create a_ natural, 
healthy and co-operative atmosphere 
between the different musical organ- 
izations at the school, which can be 
the unifying force which all music 
directors are seeking. 

8. Chapters may be organized in 
both junior and senior high schools. 

9. Alumni and other citizens who 
have made outstanding contributions 
to the musical life of the community 
or nation may be selected for alumni 
or honorary membership. Among the 
nationally known musicians and 
music educators who have received 
Honorary Membership in the Society 
are: Commander Charles Brendler, 
Conductor of the United States Navy 
Band; Lieutenant Colonel Albert 
Schoepper, Director of the United 
States Marine Band; Victor Alessan- 
dro, Conductor of the San Antonio 
Symphony; Rafael Mendez, Trum- 
pet Virtuoso; Dr. Raymond F. 
Dvorak, Director of Bands, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy, President, National Music 


Camp at Interlochen; H. E. Nutt, 
Dean of Vander-Cook College of 
Music; William Grant Still, Com- 
poser; and Forrest L. McAllister, 
Editor and Publisher of The School 
Musician magazine. 

Modern Music Masters has been 
gratified with the praiseworthy ac- 
complishments of its Chapters and 
with the co-operation of a number 
of national, regional, and state mu- 
sic educators’ organizations. A num- 
ber of state and national music pub- 
lications regularly carry articles with 
news of Society activities. The So- 
ciety has been given a place on na- 
tional and sectional programs of the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, has annually appeared on the 
program of the Mid-West National 
Band Clinic, and has been scheduled 
at many state and district music ed- 
ucators’ meetings. In each instance 
local Chapters presented a demon- 
stration of the Society’s Initiation 
Ceremony, and Faculty Sponsors 
held panel discussions dealing with 
various aspects of Modern Music 
Masters and how it implements the 
school music education program. 

The unlimited possibilities that 
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the Modern Music Masters Society 
affords the music educator and the 
music student, the music department 
and the school, in fact the whole 
community, present a challenge from 
which not only the present but also 
future generations of America’s mu- 
sical youth will benefit. As two of 
the officers state in the course of the 
Initiation Ceremony: “Never have 
the people of this world been with- 
out song. Music is the inspiration of 
life. It is a beautiful gift from God 
to all who wish to accept it. It is like 
a language written with notes in- 
stead of words. Our journey through 
life would be a tiresome one were it 
not for the sparkle of art, which 
means a song in our heart! Music is 
a triumph!” 
> 

On April 22nd the third annual 
Contemporary Music Festival will be 
held on the San Jose State College 
campus. Emphasis will be on origin- 
al, unpublished compositions for 
Symphony Orchestra, Symphonic 
Band, Chorus, Wind Band Ensemble 
and Chamber Music. 


RING IN THE OLD WITH THE NEW 
(Continued from page 52) 


Rey was the only other one who has 
fronted his band with a steel guitar. 
It, of course, presents some little 
problems such as trying to conduct 
the band with a cumbersome instru- 
ment in the way. A decided advan- 
tage, on the other hand, is the tonal 
quality unique to an electric guitar, 
plus the fact that one can play single- 
string melodies as well as fairly elab- 
orate chords—the playing of which 
provides the band with another sec- 
tion. I find that the lush sound of 
the guitar is always welcome and is 
especially well-received when inte- 
grated throughout the entire pro- 
gram. 

My own orchestra, incidentally, 
wraps the brilliance of a swinging 
brass ensemble (four trumpets, two 
trombones and four saxophones) 
around the nucleus of a straight jazz 
group (piano, bass, drums, guitar 
and melophone). The result is a 
band that can do anything. Some of 


the things it does are totally new to 
the big band field. Actually two 
bands in one, the group specializes 
in dance-concert programs. 

When playing a standard tune as 
a jazz piece, I try to keep the melody 
predominant. Within a distinguish- 
able framework of the original mel- 
ody there is still plenty of room for 
“creative improvisation.” Utilizing 
an accepted melody as simply a de- 
vice or excuse to improvise is not 
enough. The melody must always be 
there and its particular pattern dis- 
cernible throughout the improvised 
inner or outer voices. This is a com- 
bination of yesterday's tune and to- 
day’s dress. 

In a sense, the current interest in 
bands is an indication of an aware- 
ness of the appeal of yesterday’s 
tunes in new clothing. The diamond 
ring of yesterday simply has a new 
setting—and well-cut diamonds im- 
prove with age. >>> 
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Things You Should Know About . . . 


BOOKS & MUSIC —— One of the 
brightest creative talents associated 
with the musical comedy stage is 
Moss Hart, his most recent effort 
being the direction of My Fair Lady. 
His autobiography, Act One, pub- 
lished by Random House, is a fasci- 
nating account of a man whose unre- 
lenting and single-minded desire for 
recognition in the theatre was re- 
warded with success. . . . Japanese 
Music and Musical Instruments has 
been published by the Charles E. 
Tuttle Company, authoritatively cov- 
ering Japanese music, theatre and 
culture. William P. Malm did re- 
search for this richly illustrated book 
on a two-year Ford Foundation fel- 
lowship. He is presently a lecturer 
on music theory, history and ethno- 
musicology at UCLA, and is pro- 
ficient in spoken and written Japa- 
nese. . . . Doubleday & Co. has re- 
leased a new 525-page book entitled 
Beethoven’s Beloved, by Dana Steich- 
en. The author was George M. 
Cohan’s leading lady and completed 
the book just before her death in 
1957. She offers a revolutionary con- 
cept about the identity of Bee- 
thoven’s great secret love. . .. They 
All Played Ragtime —‘‘The True 
Story of an American Music” is the 
new release by Grove Press. The first 
book on ragtime ever to be pub- 
lished, it has been written by Rudi 
Blesh and Harriet Janis in memory of 
Scott Joplin, “the genius whose spirit, 
though diluted, was filtered through 
thousands of cheap songs and vain 
imitations.” ... Harper and Brothers 
has a new aid to elementary-school 
educators entitled The Playground 
as Music Teacher, an introduction 
to music through games by Made- 
leine Carabo-Cone. . . . Two recent 
books have been published by Rine- 
hart and Company: The Country 
Blues, by Samuel Charters, telling 
the stories of such great Blues singers 
as Blind Lemon and Big Bill 
Broonzy, and Jazz, by Nat Hentoff 
and Albert McCarthy, containing 
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twelve essays by the world’s foremost 
jazz scholars. . . . Ballet, A New 
Guide to the Liveliest Art is the new 
paperback offering of Dell Books, 
written by Walter Terry, dance 
critic of the New York Herald Trib- 
une and dance editor of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. . . . The 
Times Publishing Company, Print- 
ing House Square, London, E. C. 4, 
has published a special issue of The 
Times Literary Supplement devoted 
to the American creative genius— 
The American Imagination. It prom- 
ises to rival its distinguished pred- 
ecessor: American Writing Today, 
published in 1954. 


RECORDS —— A distinguished series 
of recordings originally produced in 
Boston on the Unicorn label and 
featuring members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, is now avail- 
able exclusively on Kapp Records. 
Included are Italian Music for 
Strings of the Baroque Period, 
Handel Organ Concerti, The Golden 
Age of Brass, The Modern Age of 
Brass and Music for Trumpet and 
Orchestra. Kapp also presents Bos- 
ton’s famous Handel & Haydn So- 
ciety with the Zimbler Sinfonietta in 
a performance of the Messiah, con- 
ducted by Thompson Stone. .. . 
Pianist Walter Hautzig plays a pro- 
gram of little-known works by Bach 
and Mozart on United Artists Rec- 
ords. They are Bach’s Concerto After 
Benedetto Marcello in D Minor, 
Capriccio on the Departure of His 
Beloved Brother, and Mozart's Fan- 
tasia in F Minor and Adagio in B 
Minor... . Toshiya Eto, outstanding 
Japanese violinist and a scholarship 
student of Efrem Zimbalist, makes 
his Decca Gold Label recording de- 


When responding to advertise- - 
ments or information, your 
mention of Music Journal will 
be appreciated. 


but in works of Tartini, Vivaldi and 
Corelli. . . . Selections by Johann 
Strauss, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, 
Bizet and Berlioz may be heard in 
Audiotape’s special new collection, 
High Spirits. . . . Gluck’s Orfeo and 
Euridice, a milestone in operatic his- 
tory but one of the most neglected 
in recordings, is available on Urania 
Records with the chorus and orchestra 
of the Berlin Civic Opera conducted 
by Arthur Rother. Soloists are Erna 
Berger, Rita Streich and Margarete 
Klose. Another seldom-recorded com- 
position is Shostakovitch’s Seventh 
Symphony (Leningrad), here con- 
ducted on Urania by Sergiu Celi- 
bidache with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. . . . The chorus 
and orchestra of Djamal Aslan play 
music of Lebanon on the 20th Fox 
label. . . . Everest Records brings us 
the Symphony No. 9 in E Minor by 
Ralph Vaughan Williams. Already 
an acknowledged contemporary mas- 
terpiece, it is performed here by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Sir Adrian 
Boult. . . . “Why is great music often 
forgotten? Not because it is un- 
worthy of a future, but because of 
the circumstances in which it was 
launched. It is tragic that a number 
of worthy compositions are plunged 
into oblivion following their pre- 
mieres. Among factors contributing 
to their early demise are: Imperfect 
performance, biased criticism, or au- 
dience indifference. . . . The Society 
for Forgotten Music exists to dis- 
cover and record such works of merit 
by composers of all periods and 
styles. No work is recorded unless, 
in the opinion of SFM, it has musi- 
cal as well as historic merit, and 
provides listening pleasure for con- 
temporary audiences.” So read the 
words of Vernon Duke, founder of 
the SFM, whose recent Stereo releases 
include an album devoted to com- 
poser Ernst Toch. The disc features 
the composer’s String Quartet, Opus 
70, played by the Zurich String Quar- 
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tet, and String Trio, Opus 63 played 
by the Vienna String Trio (S8005). 
. . » Two other recent SFM releases 
include Michael Haydn’s Quintet for 
Strings in C Major and Quintet for 
Strings in G Major, performed by 
The Roth Quartet (S2005), and 
Giambattista Viotti’s Quartet in B 
Flat Major and Quartet in G Major, 
played by The Baker String Quartet 
(S2006). SFM recordings are released 
by Contemporary Records, Inc., 
producers of Contemporary, Good 
Time Jazz, California and SFM Rec- 
ords. ... A pleasant treat is in store 
on Urania 9021 for accordion enthu- 
siasts, entitled Tony Lavelli—All- 
American Accordionist with Orches- 
tra. He is also heard on Folkways 
Records (FS 3837) playing a collec- 
tion of Accordion Classics, display- 
ing technique and imagination of 
the highest order. . . . The Institute 
of High Fidelity Manufacturers has 
announced that there will be only 
one high fidelity show in Los Ange- 
les and one in San Francisco in 1960 
—January 13-17 (Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium) and January 23-26 (Cow 
Palace) respectively. 


SCHOOLS—— The Orchestral Society 
of the White Plains Public Schools 
will appear with the Quartetto Di 
Roma in a_ performance at the 
Scarsdale High School on January 
17, 1960. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra will appear at the 
White Plains High School on Febru- 
ary 15th. . . . The concert schedule 
of University of Illinois bands will 
open January 8 and 9, 1960 with a 
festival of concert band music, un- 
der the direction of Professor Mark 
Hindsley. The Concert Band’s 70th 
anniversary concerts will take place 
on March 24 and 25. . . . Duquesne 
University will hold a Mid-East In- 
strumental Music Conference in 
Pittsburgh on March 4-5, 1960, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Gerald 
Keenan, Dean of the University’s 
School of Music. .. . The University 
of Hartford announces that the 
Hartt Scholarship Fund will feature 
pianist Grant Johannesen on Janu- 
ary 17, 1960, the new resident Hartt 
String Quartet (Gerald Gelbloom, 
Bernard Lurie, Marie Blewett and 
Dorothy Fidlar) on January 25, the 
Hartt Woodwind Quintet (Carl 
Bergner, Robert Schaffer Harvey 
Goldstein, James Jacobs and Wil- 
liam Goldstein) on February 9, and 
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pianist Leonard Seeber on March 
14.... A distinguished collection of 
more than 2000 albums of phono- 
graph records has been presented to 
Wellesley College by Mr. and Mrs. 
Toivo Laminan of Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts. . . . Eastman School of 
Music’s Kilbourn Hall Chamber Mu- 
sic Series will include the Stanley 
Quartet of the University of Michi- 
gan (January 19), Millard Taylor, 
violinist (March 1), harpist Marcel 
Grandjany (March 8), The East- 
man String Quartet (March 29) and 
the famous Rococo Ensemble (April 
5). . .. Composer William Bergsma 
has been named Chairman of Juil- 
liard’s Department of the Literature 
and Materials of Music. Mr. Bergsma 
will also become Chairman of the 
School’s Composition Department. 
. . . Professor Hubert Doris, com- 
poser and chairman of. the Barnard 
College music department, has been 
commissioned to write a work for 
performance next summer at the 
Domaine Chamber Concerts (Han- 
cock, Maine) under the direction of 
Emery Davis. The work will be en- 
titled Erdgeist (Resurgence), and 
will be for soprano and string or- 
chestra. The University of 
Michigan Musical Society concerts 
continue on February 8th with the 
Bach Aria Group, William Scheide, 
Director. Giulietta Simionato will 
appear on March 13th and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner, conductor, on April 4th... . 
The Oberlin College Artist Recitals 
will present the Cleveland Orchestra 
on January 19th, violinist Nathan 
Milstein on February 9th, baritone 
Yi-Kwei Sze on February 23rd, 
Amadeus String Quartet on March 
22, Cleveland Orchestra on April 
12 and pianist Rudolf Serkin on 
April 25. . . . The University of 
Colorado Chamber Music Series con- 
tinues with the Netherland String 
Quartet (February 9) and the New 
York Brass Quintet (April 7). 


CONTESTS AND AUDITIONS—— The 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
recently launched its 18th annual 
Young Composers Contest, which 
closes April 1, 1960. Classifications 
are the same as those of the 1959 
contest: chamber music and choral. 
First and second prizes of $175 and 
$125 are offered in the chamber mu- 
sic classification; prizes of $125 and 
$75 in the choral. The contest is 


open to citizens of the United States 
between 18 and 26, who are mem- 
bers of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Write to the NFMC, 
410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. . . . Pi Kappa Lambda, 
National Music Honor Society, an- 
nounces a competition for an origin- 
al chamber opera. Prize for winning 
composition is $1000 and perform- 
ance by several chapters of the So- 
ciety. The competition is open to 
all residents of the United States, 
regardless of age, but only unpub- 
lished scores will be considered — 
maximum length one hour. Deadline 
is March 1, 1960. Write to J. F. 
Goossen, Box 2886, University, Ala- 
bama. .. . The Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium International Piano Com- 
petition has been announced for 
May, 1960, open to musicians of 
every country, between the ages of 
17 and 30. There are twelve prizes, 
ranging from $3,000 for the first, 
$2,000 for the second, $1,500 for 
the third, to $200 for the twelfth. 
Write to the Director-General, 
Queen Elizabeth of Belgium Inter- 
national Piano Competition, Palais 
des Beaux-Arts, 11 Rue Baron Horta, 
Brussels, Belgium. >>> —R.C. 


CHAVEZ PREMIERE 


IVEN a few melodic strands, a 

composer of talent and craft 
can weave an entire symphony. Mex- 
ico’s leading musician, Carlos Chavez, 
has accomplished this in his Sinfonia 
Romantica (Symphony No. 4). The 
main theme, announced early in the 
opening allegro, without resorting 
to obvious academic devices, per: 
vades the entire composition. 
Though occasionally reminiscent of 
Shostakovitch, particularly in the or- 
chestration, Chavez's skillful handl- 
ing of melody and structure, coupled 
with a subtle blending of indigen- 
ous musical elements, gives the work 
a marked individuality. It flows most 
freely and coherently from begin- 
ning to dynamic finale. 

Sinfonia Romantica was commis- 
sioned by the Louisville Orchestra 
and first performed by them on 
February 4, 1953 under the direction 
of the composer. He now conducts 
the Stadium Symphony Orchestra of 
New York in this world premiere 
recording on Everest, LPBR-6029 
and SDBR-3029. Two other Chavez 
works, Sinfonia India and Sinfonia 
de Antigona, are included. —A. B. 
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EARLIER MUSIC LESSONS FOR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 56) 


cises have personalities and are 
games to be eagerly awaited.” One 
father with whom I talked felt that 
the most important thing his son 
was learning was the joy of sharing. 
His little boy, aged three, had learn- 
ed to share his musical experiences 
with other children of the group, 


and this sense of sharing would re- 


main with him throughout life. All 
parents agree that the home life 


centers around music and that this 
in turn enriches the life of the home. 
They feel that the attention to 
rhythm and tune is of invaluable 
benefit to the development of their 
child’s powers of concentration, and 
that he will be better prepared to 
cope with the routine of formal 
school. 

After having studied with Miss 
Owens, watched her classes and 
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talked with parents of her pupils, | 
put her theories into practice. I ac- 
cepted several youngsters three, four 
and five years old. Never before 
have I enjoyed teaching so much. 
Nor have I felt so rewarded for my 
efforts. The delight and co-operation 
of a pre-school child at his lesson is 
what every teacher hopes to have 
with every pupil. Too often, with an 
older child, there is no delight and 
little co-operation. 

The father of one of my young- 
sters feels that this musical training 
is the greatest thing that will ever 
happen to his son. So great has been 
his enthusiasm that he arranged for 
me to be interviewed on the radio 
so that more parents might know of 
the advantages of beginning piano 
lessons before school. The response 
to that broadcast was surprising. It 
would seem that every parent wants 
to give his child a musical education. 


Learning by Ear 


The average adult thinks of play- 
ing music as a combination of read- 
ing notes and rhythm. They natur- 
ally wonder how an infant only two 
or three years old can be taught to 
“read music.” A child is not ex- 
pected to read language before he is 
ready for school. He can talk with- 
out being able to read the words 
which he speaks, and he is also quite 
capable of playing simple tunes with- 
out knowing the names of the notes. 
He develops his rhythmic sense as 
he walks about the room while clap- 
ping and singing the tune. He sees 
the location of the note on the key- 
board as the tune is played for him. 
Thus, the sensitivity of his ear to 
melody and his powers of observa- 
tion enable him to play with correct 
pitch and rhythm. It would be fool- 
ish indeed to burden his mind with 
the names of notes and their rhyth- 
mic values. 

The majority of piano teachers 
and parents believe that a child's 
piano lessons should start when he 
is eight years old. If we consider 
some of the more important reasons 
for an earlier start, it can be clearly 
seen that time and money are not 
wasted on music in the pre-school 
years. First, and of paramount im- 
portance, is the fact that a child 
wants to make music. Nearly every 
youngster is fascinated by the sounds 
from a piano and responds to the 
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rhythm of music. Is this not ample 
reason for directing aimless “bang- 
ing” into precision of movement and 
melody? 

Let us consider, secondly, that at 
this early age we have the greatest 
sensitivity, reception and reaction to 
sound, rhythm and beauty. The in- 
fant has not been dulled by the con- 
stant hearing of mediocre music, nor 
have opinions been formed. His 
mind is open to the beauty and 
satisfaction of pure music. 

Thirdly, the child’s natural musi- 
cal instincts can be so developed 
that music becomes a living part of 
him before he is beset by the three 
R’s. Music at this age level becomes 
as natural as breathing and eating. 
It is not something that an older 
child “takes” as an added part of 
a well rounded education, but rather 
an innate expression. 

What becomes of the infant pian- 
ist after he ceases to be an infant? 
Does the completion of such a course 
leave him stranded? No. This method 


assures a musical foundation that is Full, 5.50 Instrumentalist’ says this is a solid, straight- 
practically indestructible. Every step Symph., 7.50 forward march, with simple harmonic and in- 
strumental demands; familiar as theme music 


in this pre-school work is taken with 


the child’s musical future in mind. | 


His artistic and pianistic growth 
must go on after he has completed 
this pre-schoo] instruction. 

There is no generally known, con- 
ventional method of teaching the art 


of piano-playing to children less Full, 6.50 A prelude and bequine in the style of Glenn 
than six years old. The Owens Sys- Symph., 9.00 Miller, featuring the saxophone section. Sum- 
Cond., 1.00 mer clinics raved about this novelty. 


tem is an innovation and something 


unique in itself. It is true that the | 
nursery school places great emphasis | 


on music, but on close inspection we 
find that it is a group activity with 
emphasis on rhythm. 

The nursery schoo] infant hears 
much music. He sings many songs 


| 


al 


found a child who could not sing. 


Rather, the child had not been 
taught to listen to pitch. Group 
music such as we find in the nursery 
school and kindergarten has little 
time for the child who is slow with 
music. Pre-school teaching can ac- 
commodate the slowest child without 
giving him a sense of inferiority. 

Every child benefits from music. 
There is no greater boon to a shy 
child than something which he alone 
can do and do well. 

The word “memorize” is seldom 
used any more. A child either knows 
or does not know his piece. So care- 


fully have these pre-school pieces 
been planned that a child soon 
knows. Knowing is a positive reac- 
tion before which shyness and un- 
certainty vanish. To know one must 
also concentrate and be aware. Thus, 
the daydreamer must forsake his 
dreaming. He must be actively aware 
in order to satisfy his urge to play 
the lovely tunes as he hears them. 
A nervous and “jittery” child is 
soothed by the organization of tone 
and rhythm. His hands are kept busy 
either playing or clapping; there is 
no time for finger-nail biting. The 
very orderliness required for the per- 


Cond. (8-line), 1.25 


Full, 4.00 
Symph., 6.00 
Cond. (8-line}) 1.00 


Full, 6.00 
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high band, with four brief sections which rely 
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arr. Paul Yoder 


EXCITING NEW BAND MUSIC 


When you seek outstanding original compositions and 
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Symph., 8.00 


Cond. (8-line), 1.50 From the breathtaking sea-adventure film 


comes this musical kaleidescope of the Ship, 
Night Watch, Hornpipe, Madeira and New 
York. 


MARCHMANSHIP by Howard Cable 


and plays musi : 

al | Full, 5.00 Cleverly named and cleverly written, this is 
It Is done as part of a group, with Symph., 7.50 an unusually interesting concert march rhyth- 
no thought of developing the child’s | Cond., 1.00 mically, melodically and harmonically. '— 


innate abilities for producing music 


on an instrument. The singing, clap- | 


ping and other movements which 
these children do to the pulse of 
music are, of course, of great benefit. 
But they are not learning to individ- 


ualize their fingers and the related | 
muscles necessary for piano-playing. | 


It is also extremely regrettable that 
one of these youngsters is sometimes 
told that he cannot sing. Too often 
I have had pupils of six or seven 
years who will not sing because “I 
don’t like to sing” or “I can’t sing, 


Harold Bachman 


SPELLBOUND CONCERTO by Miklos Rozsa, 
Symph., 15.00 arr. Robert Russell Bennett 
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film music is a _ favorite with concert 
audiences. 
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teacher told me so.” I have never 
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formance of music gradually per- 
meates every phase of the daily rou- 
tine. 

Thus, we see that a child who 
begins his musical education at the 
earliest possible moment has every 
advantage over his companion whose 
parents are not so foresighted. He 
has the advantage of sharpened per- 
ception, muscular control and self- 
confidence. 

Recently I noted a nation-wide 
poll of high school seniors. These 
young people were asked to state 


what ability or characteristic they 
would choose if they could suddenly 
acquire superiority in one. In the 
statistical tabulation the answers fell 
into two main groups, and the sec- 
ond largest group desired musical 
ability “chiefly in piano-playing and 
singing.” Had the parents of these 
boys and girls known of the possi- 
bilities of starting piano early, be- 
fore school, these high school seniors 
might have had the ability in piano 
artistry which they now so earnestly 
desire. 
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GRAND OPERA 
CAN BE COMIC 
(Continued from page 22) 


Papa Haydn’s humor in his opera, 
The Apothecary, translated and con- 
ducted by Thomas Scherman with 
his Little Orchestra. 


Offenbach is of course expected to 
write musical comedy, as was empha- 
sized in the Metropolitan Opera’s 
production of La Perichole (not to 
speak of La Belle Héléne or Blue- 
beard, in which my father sang 
abroad). But the more serious Tales 
of Hoffmann must also be credited 
with its full share or humor. Nor 
should one overlook Humperdinck’s 
ageless Hansel und Gretel or those 
two gems by Wolf-Ferrari, The 
Secret of Susanne and L’Amore 
Medico. 


Past and Present 


For modern opera-lovers the Ros- 
enkavalier of Richard Strauss re- 
mains his most completely satisfying 
work, worthy of a place beside the 
Figaro of Mozart and Wagner’s 
Meistersinger. It is unquestionably 
the most elaborate setting of humor- 
ous words to inspired music. And 
coming right down to the present, 
we can sincerely salute at least three 
of the lighter operas of Gian Carlo 
Menotti: the early Amelia Goes to 
the Ball, a true example of the buffa 
style, The Old Maid and the Thief, 
originally written for radio, and that 
sparkling little curtain-raiser, The 
Telephone. Their composer will 
surely be remembered by these as 
well as his more serious creations. 


A musicologist would have little 
difficulty in digging up a considera- 
able number of additional operas 
that pay their respects to comedy, 
without even touching upon the 
frankly light operettas of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, Lehar, Oskar Straus, 
Victor Herbert, Friml, Romberg and 
others, or the hugely successful 
Broadway shows of Jerome Kern, 
George Gershwin, Irving Berlin, 
Cole Porter and Richard Rodgers, 
to name only a few of their com- 
posers. Here the wit and humor 
may be taken for granted as expect- 
ed and almost inevitable. But I stick 
to my contention that comedy can 
also be “grand.” 
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MUSICIANS CAN BE VERSATILE 
(Continued from page 46) 


great improviser.” 

He likes to reminisce about a con- 
cert he once gave in New Orleans, 
the cradle of jazz, where he divided 
the program into two parts, playing 
Bach and discussing the composer 
in the first half and devoting the sec- 
ond part to the performance of jazz. 

“We frequently forget that the 
old masters had a sense of humor,” 
says the composer of such whimsical 
pieces as Mozart Matriculates and 


Mendelssohn Mows ’’Em Down. “The | 
great masters loved to play musical | 


jokes. Think of Scarlatti’s Cat’s 


Fugue or Haydn’s Surprise Sym- | 


phony.” 


Although recognized as a_ top- | 
notch serious artist, Alec Templeton | 


has always pioneered for the inform- 


al approach to his art. This exuber- | 


ant musician has always approached 


music as something joyous and gay | 


and tries to share his pleasure with 
his audiences. 


Templeton’s Method 


He was one of the first concert 
artists to bridge the gap between 
performer and footlights by talking 
to his audience. At his concerts, he 
always improvises and generally pro- 
jects his enthusiasm for his music to 
his listeners. Although he has been 
criticized severely for this informal 
approach, he does not feel that it 
takes away any of the reverence for 
the great masters. 

“People enjoy it,” he asserts. He 
also reminds his critics that his ap- 
proach frequently brings in non- 
concert-goers who come to listen 
when they discover that concert-go- 
ing isn’t necessarily a long-faced, 
solemn affair. So Alec Templeton 
goes his merry way, playing, talking 
and improvising, and just making 
friends for the music he loves. 

In contrast to Alec Templeton, 
“Skitch” Henderson was initially as- 
sociated with the popular field, and 
gradually gained prominence as a 


classical conductor. His explanation | 


of the barrier between the classics | 


and jazz is a sociological one. He 


believes that the origins of jazz creat- | 


ed the stumbling-block to its ready | 
acceptance. 


“Jazz is of the earth,” says this | 
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versatile pianist-conductor. “It de- 
veloped in a spontaneous manner 
among the Negroes of Louisiana and 
spread over the world in the same 
spontaneous manner. The classics, 
on the other hand, are associated 
with the more schooled sources of 
the European aristocracy, hence the 
snob appeal connected with it.” 
“Today, jazz is an accepted uni- 


versal tongue,” Mr. Henderson 
stated. “The only governing factor 
in determining the value of a piece 
of music should be good taste,” he 
said. Pointing out the potential that 
becomes released when the barriers 
are destroyed, he cited the works of 
Darius Milhaud and Paul Hinde- 
mith, contemporary composers who 
had dipped their pens into the jazz 
rhythms. 

Returning to the factor of good 
taste, Mr. Henderson stressed the 
need to instill it early in American 


the school field. 
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youngsters. He advised parents to 
begin exposing their children to 
good jazz at an early age rather than 
holding up the classics as the supe- 
rior musical form. “This will aid 
them to become discriminating lis- 
teners in this field as well as in the 
classics,” he said, thinking of the 
current rock and roll fad which he 
is strongly against. 

From the distaff side comes a high 
note from the charming soprano, 
Patrice Munsel. 

“Popular music is part of our 


country and background. It is re- 
freshing. If you were raised and 
went to school as a normal Ameri- 
can, you could not escape the influ- 
ence of jazz.” 

Miss Munsel, who has been sing- 
ing since she was 12, described the 
problems she encountered as an art- 
ist when she began to perform in 
both fields several years ago. At first, 
she said, her popular singing lacked 
style. “I was just an opera singer do- 
ing a popular song,” she explained. 

“| discovered the secret when I 
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was singing South Pacific in Dallas 
some time ago. It was necessary to 
figure out how to fill that vast audi- 
torium without losing my voice,” 
she said. “I admit I was nervous. 
After a little practice I discovered 
that I had to open my throat and 
belt out my songs to fill the room 
with an operatically trained voice 
rather than an operatic voice.” 

A bigger problem faced soprano 
Munsel when she appeared on tele- 
vision. Here it is frequently neces- 
sary for a performer to change from 
a classical number to a popular one 
with only a minute in between. 

To Miss Mursel, this was a psy- 
chological problem rather than an 
operatic one. “Television involved 
changing my mood as well as my 
costume in the short space of a min- 
ute or two. Sometimes I would re- 
turn to the stage in barely enough 
time to open my mouth and start 
singing,” she explained. “This was 
difficult because when singing opera 
you must think operatically. You 
must have an operatic voice with 
an operatic personality. Along with 
a change of costume, I had to trans- 
form myself into a popular person- 
ality with a popular voice. Not only 
did I have to change my mood, but 
part of the job was to change the 
mood of the audience as well,” the 
Met star said. 


Fans “Horrified”’ 


Looking back on her initial ven- 
ture into the popular field, Miss 
Munsel admitted that some of her 
fans at the Metropolitan were hor- 
rified. “Some even refused to believe 
that it was me, or were convinced 
that I had been inveigled into some- 
thing that I did not really expect,” 
she reminisced. 

“However, I believe that no one 
should close their ears to one or the 
other type of music, but accept each 
on its own terms,” the singer coun- 
seled. 

“In fact, jazz often makes friends 
for the classics. There is nothing to 
understand,” she insisted. “Just open 
up your ears and relax.” 

How does the ensemble player feel 
about participating with both jazz 
and classical groups? We asked tal- 
ented “sideman” Richard Hixon, 
busy bass trombonist who plays with 
such diverse groups as the Symphony 
of the Air or with Nat “King” Cole 
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or Les Elgart at recording sessions. 

Differentiating between playing 
with classical or jazz groups, Dick 
Hixon describes his reaction by say- 
ing that when you play jazz you 
“feel” what you play rather than 
play what is written. Contrary to 
popular belief that jazz musicians 
are “hepped up” when they per- 
form, Hixon emphasized the fact 
that he has to be more relaxed when 
playing jazz than when performing 
with a symphonic group. 

Mr. Hixon’s thoughts for the 
future on jazz versus the classics re- 
volve around building a knowledge- 
able audience for serious music. He 
has participated in Young Audiences, 
Inc., an organization formed by pri- 
vate groups, Musicians’ Local 802 
and the Board of Education of New 
York City, to send musical groups 
into the elementary schools to aid 
young people to make a pleasurable 
acquaintance with the classics. “We 
try to reach them when they are 
very young—before they have had a 
chance to develop prejudices against 
the old masters,” he said enthusi- 
astically. 

With so many talented musicians 


concerned about the future of mu- 
sic, prospects for the development of 
a stronger, more vital art have never 
appeared better. To the pessimists 
who have been worrying about the 
dilution of the pure classic tradition, 
we offer a reminder that an enlight- 
ened, unprejudiced public, whose 
ears are open to all sides of a ques- 
tion, are the greatest guardians of 
the world’s art treasures. >>> 


=> 


Open to composers of all coun- 
tries, the London International Com- 
poser’s Competition is for an orches- 
tral work of twelve to eighteen min- 
utes’ duration. The first prize is 
50 guineas, plus performances in 
London by the Wind Music Society 
and in the United States by the 
American Wind Symphony. No age 
limit; deadline February 28, 1960. 
Write to The Secretary, Composers’ 
Competition, 5 Belsize Square, Lon- 
don, N. W. 3, England. 


Four American opera companies 
will seek, and hope to produce in 
the next eight years, eighteen new 


operas written by Americans. The 
Ford Foundation announced a $950,- 
000 appropriation for the undertak- 
ing which involves the Metropolitan, 
Cinicago Lyric, San Francisco, and 
New York City Opera Companies. 

“This attempt by a group of out- 
standing American opera companies 
to undertake a long-term program 
to build contemporary American 
operas into their repertoires marks a 
new stage in the history of the art,” 
according to Henry T. Heald, Presi- 
dent of the Foundation. 

The New York City Opera Com- 
pany will receive grants from the 
Foundation’s appropriation for the 
first-production costs of the six new 
operas it plans to produce. 

The four companies will negotiate 
independently with composers and 
librettists for new works and will 
retain complete artistic autonomy in 
making commitments for perform- 
ance. The companies will not receive 
grants for commissions. Instead, the 
Foundation will establish a fund 
from which commission fees will be 
provided on an individual basis to 
some of the composers and librettists 
as they request them. >>> 
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JACK M. WATSON 


F you were to ask me what Ameri- 

can products I thought the 
Germans and Austrians had accepted 
the most fully and were incorporat- 
ing into their own way of life, my 
answer would be ready. I’d say 
American jazz, motion pictures and 
cola drinks—in that order. (Jazzolo- 
gists and other jazz intelligentsia 
will please overlook the general and 
non-technical use of the term “‘Jazz.”) 
Go into a German or Austrian 
Bierstube of the most untourist-like 
sort and you'll see bottles of coke on 
waiters’ trays along with steins of 
beer and glasses of Schnapps. 

We happened to be in Munich 
during the October Bierfest — the 
annual Bavarian festival that cele- 
brates the new crop of beer and 
attracts many thousands of people. 
Even in that city, which one might 
call the beer capital of the world, 
and where one would expect the 
brown, frothy stuff to dominate the 
field, American soft drinks were still 
very much in evidence. 

Advertisements for our American 
movies are no less prominent than 
ads for cola drinks, and they are 
much more interesting. Stroll past 
a few Kinos or take a look at the 
motion picture sections of German 
and Austrian newspapers and you'll 
see such titles as Héllenfahrt nach 
Santa Fe mit John Wayne, Claire 


Jack M. Watson, of the Indiana Univer- 
sity music faculty, regularly conducts the 
Music Educators’ Round Table for this 
magazine, but has temporarily interrupted 
this activity while spending a sabbatical 
year abroad. Meanwhile he is contributing 
from time to time informal impressions of 
European musical life, this report dealing 
particularly with Austria and Germany. 
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Trevor, Tim Holt; Schakale der 
Unterwelt mit Edward G. Robinson 
und Jayne Mansfield; Anatomie eines 
Mordes mit James Stewart und 
Kathryn Grant; Sie Kamen nach 
Cordura mit Gary Cooper und Rita 
Hayworth. If the title of the Cooper- 
Hayworth picture struck your fancy 
—as it did ours—and you happened 
to be curious about how “they came 
to Cordura,” you’d buy a ticket and 
drop into the crowded Kino. (All 
Kinos seem to be crowded when 
American films are playing.) But you 
should be prepared to hear Gary and 
Rita speaking impeccable German. 
If you were interested in voice 
“dubbing,” you’d see and hear a 
masterly job. And you couldn’t fail 
to notice the intense interest and 
enthusiasm of the audience. You 
might enjoy this even more than the 
film. 


Foreign Broadcasts 


Expecting that in Europe we’d be 
able to tune in something besides 
jazz and hillbilly music whenever 
we wished, we brought along our 
transistor radio. (Somehow we as- 
sumed that Europe would differ 
from the United States—or at least 
our particular area of the United 
States—in that respect.) On this score 
we have been disappointed. In Bonn, 
Germany, for example, where we 
were attending the ten-day Bee- 
thovenfest, we usually could come 
no closer to a broadcast of classical 
music than a recording of an op- 
eretta. The preponderance of music 
was American jazz and its European 
offspring. We found, too, that public 
performances of jazz were getting 


equal billing with the Beethoven 
Festival—even in the city of that 
master’s birth. The same thing we 
have found to be true in Salzburg, 
the birthplace of Mozart and home 
of the world-famous summer music 
festival. If our own radio-dial ex- 
plorations in Salzburg, in Bonn and 
in other German cities produced 
anything like a fair sample of cur- 
rent radio fare, then the vast ma- 
jority of broadcast music is either 
American jazz or European variet‘es 
that stem from it. 

The variety of jazz that one hears 
from German and Austrian radio 
stations is enough to put American 
broadcasters to shame. From the 
U.S.A. there are symphonic jazz and 
big band recordings; rock ’n’ roll 
records by Elvis Presley and his fel- 
low rockers; recordings of currently 
popular American artists — Perry 
Como, Patti Page, Nat King Cole, 
Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, 
Johnny Mathis, and so on; show 
tunes; blues and synthetic folk bal- 
lads; Dixieland; and even progres- 
sive jazz. There is just as much varia- 
tion in the German product, the 
most consistent characteristic of 
which is its apparent imitation of 
American models. Practically every 
American artist has his German- 
language counterpart, and the ar- 
rangers seem to follow closely a sort 
of conglomerate model in which 
there are background choirs a la 
Ray Charles, melody drums and off- 
beats, deadwood percussion effects, 
baritone and bass saxophone and 
double-bass ostinatos, bass trombone 
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pedals, flowing string melodic and 
counter-melodic passages, electric 
guitar and electronic organ effects, 
and so on. Such matters as stylistic 
consistency and economy seem to 
have little appeal to these arrangers. 
One gets the notion that each ar- 
ranger feels challenged to use prac- 
tically the entire battery of instru- 
mental and vocal techniques and 
effects with each number. 

There is, however, in Salzburg a 
group that performs the traditional 
music of Bavaria as one hopes to 
hear it performed—an ensemble or- 
ganized and led by a dedicated non- 
professional musician, Tobias Reiser. 
During the summer, except for the 
festival period, the group performs 
once or twice a week in the ballroom 
of the Mirabell Palace, but during 
the winter its public appearances are 
limited. While the ensemble was not 
scheduled to appear during our stay 
in Salzburg, we were able to attend 
one of the group’s weekly rehearsals. 
The rehearsal was held in the Salz- 
burger Heimatwerk, a local store 
which Mr. Reiser manages and serves 
as buyer. The Salzburger Heimat- 
werk, we found, is so fascinating 
that one could easily write pages 
about it, and Mr. Reiser’s work as 
buyer ties in closely with his musical 
activity. The store deals exclusively 
in crafts which are made by country 
folk in the Salzburg area, and in his 
buying trips throughout the country- 
side Mr. Reiser also collects folk 
music and anything else he can dis- 
cover about the music-making of the 
rural people. One of his unusual 
discoveries was a very old _ instru- 
ment, the Hackbrett, which had so 
deteriorated that it was completely 
unplayable. From his study of the 
original, he built a replica which is 
now played in his ensemble. On an- 
other occasion he found in an old, 
unused church a unique kind of 
Baroque organ called a_ Portatif 
Orgel. He has also rebuilt this in- 
strument, which dates from 1725, 
and the church has lent it to him. 
Tt occupies a prominent place in the 
Heimatwerk and is played publicly 
once a year during the Adventsingen 
which takes place the first Saturday 
and Sunday in December. When he 
found that we would not be in Salz- 
burg for the Adventsingen, Mr. 
Reiser offered to play several num- 
bers so we could hear the unusually 
beautiful Baroque sound of the ov- 
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gan. Other rare musical instruments 
are displayed among the interesting 
folkwares and crafts in the Salzburger 
Heimatwerk. 

But back to the Tobias Reiser 
Ensemble and the rehearsal we at- 
tended. The ensemble consists of five 
instruments: a guitar played by Mr. 
Reiser, a harp, a double-bass, a zither 
and the Hackbrett. The sound of 
the odd-looking Hackbrett is hard 
to describe and still harder to forget. 
Its variation in both color and dy- 
namics is little short of amazing for 
an instrument of its size. It is played 
both with hammers and by plucking 
with the fingers, and these two 
means of articulation produce mark- 
edly different tone qualities. In the 
higher register, particularly when it 
is plucked, the instrument sounds a 
good bit like the piano and mezzo- 
piano of a harpsichord. When played 
softly, the middle and lower registers 
sound somewhat like the low register 


of a clarinet and the middle and low 
registers of a bass clarinet. But at 
and above mezzo forte the instru- 
ment takes on a very resonant and 
nasal quality that sounds little like 
anything but itself. When played 
mezzo forte and below, the Hack- 
brett blends wonderfully with the 
other instruments, individually and 
in larger ensemble, and it seems to 
reinforce their particular resonances. 
But when played louder it is most 
effective for solo lines and counter- 
point. 

During the rehearsal the group 
played everything musically, and 
some numbers exquisitely. One felt 
that in actual performance the en- 
semble would compare favorably 
with almost any professional group. 
While Mr. Reiser was definitely the 
leader and supplied most of the 
musical and interpretive ideas (the 
arrangements are all his), the other 
members of the ensemble seemed 
perfectly free to offer suggestions or 
make criticisms. We learned later 
that the ensemble, which Mr. Reiser 
organized shortly after World War 
II, is composed entirely of amateur 
musicians who work in Salzburg of- 
fices. While the ensemble specializes 
in Bavarian folk music, its repertoire 
includes a good deal of antique mu- 
sic and, quite naturally, Mozart. In 
addition to the adult quintet, Mr. 
Reiser has organized and _ rehearses 
a quintet made up of children who 
play the same instruments as the 
adult group. The tape recordings 
we heard of this younger group’s 


The Tobias Reiser Ensemble, Salzburg, Austria. 
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playing sounded quite professional. 

A characteristic of German and 
Austrian audiences seems to be a 
relative absence of what we have so 
much of in the States—a sort of “big- 
time-itis”—the attitude that to be 
really first rate, performing theatri- 
cal organizations and artists must 
come from New York—or, second 
best, from one of a few large cities. 
To date we've seen none of this 
selfconsciousness in Germany and 


Austria. Here local artists and local 
organizations seem to be greatly hon- 
ored and well patronized. 

We in America might well emu- 
late the Germans and Austrians in 
our support and patronage of local 
artists and local artistic enterprises. 
By so doing we would undoubtedly 
contribute greatly to their improve- 
ment and to the opportunity for 
American artists to find employment 
in their own country. >>> 


GRANDMOTHER’S 


UPRIGHT PIANO 


(Continued from page 36) 


“How many does this bottom note 
A have then?” 

“271% vibrations.” 

“And the one at the top?” he 
asked. 

“Approximately 4,000,” answered 
the tuner. 

Four thousand vibrations a sec- 
ond! Mr. Beyer continued to dust 
the interior. 

“Well, how many vibrations can 
the human ear hear?” asked Kirk. 

The tuner looked up. “About 20,- 
000 a second, more often 18,000.” 
He struck the pitch bar and then lis- 
tened to the pitch of the note on the 
piano. He turned a tuning-hammer, 
which looked like a wrench, to the 
right, tightening the wire and bring- 
ing the tone up a fraction. There, 
now it sounded right. The next note, 
and the next. 

“Did you know,” asked Mr. Beyer, 
“that fish can hear about the same 
range of sound as heard by man? 
Or that grass-hoppers and katydids 
can hear sounds higher than you and 
I?” He didn’t wait for a reply but 
was lost again in his concentration 
as he worked. 

Kirk sat down, watching and lis- 
tening. 

“Most people don’t like to hear a 
piano tuned,” said Mr. Beyer, as he 
stopped a moment. “If you are doing 
the tuning yourself, though, you 
don’t mind it. I can’t bring this old 
piano up to standard pitch; the ten- 
sion might break the strings and it 
would not stay in tune long. 

“Too much of a strain. . . . Back 
when Mozart composed music, it was 
played nearly a whole tone lower 
than the pitch at which most instru- 
ments are tuned today.” He illus- 
trated with a few chords in F, then 


played them in G major. “See how 
much higher it sounds today?” 

It did sound different; it had a 
different color. Well, not color exact- 
ly. Kirk watched Mr. Beyer remove 
the low front panel. 

“Do you ever find anything lost, 
like money, when you open it?” he 
asked. 

“No,” laughed Mr. Beyer, setting 
the panel aside. “Never have.” 

But, covered with dust, were two 
small boxes, sitting on the inside 
ridge. “What’s that, Mr. Beyer?” 
asked Kirk eagerly, pointing. 
‘Grandma,” he called. “See what 
Mr. Beyer found in your piano!” 

She came in and Mr. Beyer hand- 
ed her the two little boxes. 

Suddenly she collapsed in the near- 
est chair in tears. “You found them!” 
she sobbed, almost dropping them as 
she spoke. “You found them!” 

“What is it? What’s in them?” 
blurted Kirk. “Open them!” 

With trembling fingers she lifted 
one cover. There before their eyes 
shone gold pieces, a box of gold 
money! 

“My eagles! My ten-dollar gold- 
pieces, one for each year of my mar- 
ried life. My husband Harry gave 
me one at each anniversary,” she 
explained. “We were going to use 
them for something special—.” 

“The other box, grandmother. 
Open the other box!” 

“Oh, I know what is in there, too. 
Harry was to take both these boxes 
to the bank to put into our safe 
deposit box, and then he died of a 
heart attack, without telling me 
where he had put them—.” 

She opened the second box. Pins 
sparkling with jewels, rings, brooch- 
es! But she fingered through them, 
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searching for something else. She 
lifted out a man’s gold watch, and 
held it for them to see. 

“Harry’s gold watch and chain! 
When he bought a wrist-watch he 
said he would never use this time- 
piece again.” She let out a little sigh. 

Kirk hobbled over and sat down 
beside her. He picked up one of the 
coins. It showed an eagle holding a 
laurel wreath. This was the first gold 
coin he had ever seen. 

Mr. Beyer was packing away his 
kit. Kirk’s grandmother, still pink 
with excitement, asked, “Would you, 
—do you know any of Chopin, Mr. 
Beyer? Would you play a piece be- 
fore you leave—sort of to celebrate? 
Harry liked Chopin so.” 

“Why, I'd be glad to,” said Mr. 
Beyer. He adjusted the stool; there 


| Was a moment’s pause. 


Suddenly the old piano spoke; it 
came alive, mellow, in tune, with 
the harmonies of Chopin released 
by trained fingers. Would he ever be 
able to play like that? thought Kirk. 

He glanced out of the corner of 
his eyes at his grandmother. In her 
hands rested the gold watch and 
chain. On her face was a glow of 
such happiness and sadness together 
that Kirk couldn’t bear to watch her. 

And he knew that that piece of 
music, that Chopin melody would 


| always bring back to him the day 


the piano-tuner found his grand- 
mother’s treasures hidden in the old 
upright piano. >>> 
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INTERCHANGE 


I think that you were meant to be 
A life’s unceasing symphony, 
An echo of the heavenly song 


For which we wait a whole life long. 


_ I think that I was meant for you 
| A listener the long years through, 


So when your fingers touch the keys, 

I hear the stirring harmonies. 

And every note and overtone 

Reminds me I am not alone, 

But walk the same earth with a 
friend 

Who seeks the same unearthly end. 


Could ever life be cold and dull 
Whose very air is beautiful 

With waves of melody that flow 
Between our spirits to and fro? 


—M. Albertina 
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MEMORIALS TO STEPHEN FOSTER 
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(Continued from page 48) 


The biggest collection of Foster 


material in existence is now appro- 


priately located in Pittsburgh, where 
the composer was born (1826), and 
where he is buried, but it owes its 
existence largely to the enterprise 
and enthusiasm of an Indianapolis 
drug manufacturer, Josiah Kirby 
Lilly. Neither a writer nor a mu- 
sician, Lilly dated his enthusiasm for 
Foster’s songs to the days when he 
heard his aunts serenaded with them 
by college students at Depaw Uni- 
versity in Greencastle, Indiana. He 
put together the immense collection 
at Foster Hall in Indianapolis, and 
later presented it to the University 
of Pittsburgh, which maintains the 
$500,000 building adjacent to its 
famous skyscraper Cathedral of 
Learning. This collection includes a 
large library on Foster and his times, 
of interest mostly to scholars; there 
is a handsome 672-seat auditorium 
with some of his music inscribed 
above the entrance doors. Here Pitts- 
burgh schoolchildren, the Tuesday 
Musical Club and the Pittsburgh 
Concert Society stage annual con- 
certs on or about Jan. 13th, the date 
of Foster’s death. Birthday celebra- 
tions are avoided because Foster’s 
is July 4th, 1826 — the same Inde- 
pendence Day on which Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams, last of 
the founding fathers of the Repub- 
lic, died. The atractive concert-hall 
is also host to many non-profit mu- 
sical events having no connection 
with Foster. 

For the general public, the most 
interest attaches to the exhibition 
of memorabilia like the composer’s 
portable melodeon for serenading 
friends, his square piano, and the 
flute he played for his own amuse- 
ment, together with the only three 
daguerrotypes of Foster known to 
exist. First editions of the songs line 
the walls; many of them are illus- 
trated in the sentimental style of the 
day, which recalls Currier and Ives 
prints. The chief manuscript treasure 
on view is Old Folks at Home, with 
the Peedee-Swanee correction; the 
collection owns many others, not 
exhibited because over-exposure to 
light would fade them out. 

Saddest item of all is Foster’s only 
possession at the time of his death— 


a battered little purse containing in 
change and scrip (Civil War “shin- 
plasters”) 37 cents—one for each year 
of his life. That was all, except for 
a scrap of paper on which the open- 
ing words to a song he never lived 
to finish were written: “Dear friends 
and gentle hearts.” 

No single composer wrote “the 
music America loves best,” but if 
one were selected by popular vote, 
Stephen Foster, who lived one kind 
of life (in cities) and celebrated an- 
other (on the plantation), would 
probably lead the parade. And if 
the fact that Foster memorials are 
scattered from Florida to Michigan 
leads at first to some confusion, one 
result is that everybody wins, since 
those who can’t visit one may well 
be able to see another. Stephen 
Foster left little in the way of mate- 
rial belongings. His gift to all of us 
was in song,—which is above price. 


The National Music Council is 
receiving applications from com- 
posers under 35 years of age who 
would be interested in spending the 
scholastic year 1960-61 in secondary 
public school systems through the 
United States. Composers will do 
no teaching, but will compose mu- 
sic for performance by the orches- 
tras, choruses, bands and _ other 
musical organizations. Application 
blanks may be obtained from Edwin 
Hughes, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Music Council, 117 East 79th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


The Junior Student Concerts by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
the baton of its assistant conductor, 
William Smith, are prepared espe- 
cially for boys and girls of Junior 
High School age. They are designed 
to provide fine music for those who 
have outgrown the regular Chil- 
dren’s Concert series. Roger G. Hall, 
manager of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, said tickets for the Junior 
Students Concerts will be available 
only to Junior High School students 
because of the limited number of 
seats available. They will be sold 
on a “first-come” basis. 
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HANDEL’S ISRAEL 


ERHAPS the greatest work in 
the entire choral literature is 
George Frederic Handel’s Israel in 
Egypt. Melodically, harmonically, 
rythmically and dramatically, it re- 
veals Handel at the apex of his 
genius. His consistent use of double 
choruses is not only a spectacular 
musical device, but serves to re-en- 
force the epic nature of this Biblical 
drama. Its emotional impact is, at 
once, both immediate and memor- 
able. The programmatic qualities of 
Israel in Egypt are further elucidated 
in the handling of the orchestra. 
Carnegie Hall recently reverber- 
ated to the immense sounds of the 
Dessoff Choirs and the Symphony of 
the Air conducted by Paul Boepple. 
Their performance of Israel in Egypt 
was critically aclaimed in every music 
column the following day. The same 
excitement inherent in the score is 
now vividly recreated on Vox Rec- 
ords, PL-11.642, and STPL-511.642. 
The musical forces are the same as 
the Carnegie Hall concert. Though 
conductor, Paul Boepple, has as- 
sembled a capable group of soloists, 
including Miriam Burton, Betty Al- 
len and Leslie Chabay, it is the 
choral singing which makes this a 
thrilling recording experience. Vox 
can take justifiable pride in_ this 
achievement. —A. B. 


GERSHWIN TRIBUTE 


HE Gershwin Years, a three- 

record Decca album, DXZ-160 
(also available in stereo), is a unique, 
ambitious and most welcome project. 
Conductor-composer, George Bass- 
man, assisted by Ira Gershwin, has 
given us a panorama of George Ger- 
shwin’s songs starting with the first 
ever published and ending with the 
last. Approximately sixty meticulous- 
ly chosen songs are employed here 
in chronological order, from 1916 to 
1938, in an attempt to recreate Ger- 
shwin’s artistic development while 
not neglecting his most popular and 
exciting songs. The attempt is a 
noteworthy success. The original 
musical intent is adhered to faith- 
fully in the arrangements and by 
singers Paula Stewart, Richard Hayes 
and Lynn Roberts. Though rever- 
ently assisted by George Bassman, 
the true star of these recordings is 
George Gershwin himself. —A. B. 
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Fiddlin’ Fun—Gladys Pitcher, SA 4-hand piano acc. #87084 
High Flight—F. H. Williams, SATB-#81253 P 
Mister Banjo—arr. Tom Scott, SATB-#81258, SSA-#83253 ; 
Jacob’s Ladder—arr. Noble Cain, SATB-#81247, TTBB-#82191 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod—Joseph Roff, 2-part or unison, #87087 
Hunting the Hare—arr. William Johns, TTBB-#82192 R > 
A Song is Made for Singing Again—Noble Cain, TTBB#82193, 
also SATB, SSA 
Were You There?—arr. Noble Cain, SAB-#88636 ‘ 
Go Tell it on the Mountains—arr. Noble Cain, SAB-#88072, also SATB $ 


COLLECTIONS 


Swing Your Partner—Fiddletunes arr. by G. Pitcher, SATB with dancers $ 
Favorite Tunes—compiled by H. W. Seitz, for 2 and 3 part Treble ‘ 
Songs for Fun—arr. J. W. Harris, for SB, TB, and SA 4 


Published by 


HAROLD FLAMMER incorporated 
251 West 19th Street, New York 11, N. Y. . 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 

ORCHESTRA 

RECITALS 


PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 
low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 
rector and audience. Group performances 
“show better” and have more ‘Audience 
Appeal.” Band stands are composed uf 
easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8’ 
Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 
folding legs, ‘available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 
elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
32”. Complete band stand shown stores 
in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 


Write for detailed information 


ONE UNIT 
SET-UP 


%& QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 
% STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 
%& LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 


STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 
MITCHELL MFG. CO. x SAVE TIME AND LABOR 
2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BANG AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-G-LEG TABLES 
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You can raise *500 
_ or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500. 


Os For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 

your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 

y, Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 

with your organization’s name and picture. 

You pay after you have sold the candy and 

return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
as at less than regular retail price. You make 
$9.00 in net profit on every 30 sales of our 
75¢ box. Or you can make $12.00 on every 

30 sales of our $1.00 box (667% profit to 

you on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t lose. 

Mail in coupon today for information about 

4 MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. EDWIN Stoye, Dept. MJ-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


| | 
Gentlemen: Please send me without | 
obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. 
Check one) 
| I am interested in your .... 
| 75¢ Package Plan 1 | 
| I am interested in your.... 
y | 
| $1.00 Package Plan [Fj | 
1 Name__ | 
Age if under 21 
| Organization 
g 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


* THE PIANO TEACHER AS A 


PERSON 


(Continued from page 44) 


a display of temper verging on hys- 
teria. The very idea of doubting his 
knowledge on musical matters throws 
the teacher into turmoil. 

In time pupils stop asking ques- 
tions, as they come to dread saying 
something that will set the teacher 
off on an outburst of hurt feelings. 
They worry over their practicing in 
fear of doing something that will 
bring a look of anguish and fear to 
their instructor’s face. Unless there 
is a change of teachers, such pupils 
run the danger of developing similar 
neurotic ways of coping with prob- 
lems. A good teacher with neurotic 
tendencies is always on guard not to 
interject them into a lesson situa- 
tion. He is aware of the possibilities 
of passing such tendencies on to sus- 
ceptible pupils. 

The teacher with an optimistic 
outlook on life is potentially the 
one capable of doing the most good 
in helping others to play the piano. 
His potentiality depends on his en- 
dowment for teaching. If he has no 
gifts for it, his optimistic outlook 
will not make him a successful teach- 
er. If he has sadistic or uncontrolled 
neurotic impulses, his optimism 
will not remove the harm he 
may do his pupils. But if he has a 
gift for teaching, and developes emo- 
tional poise and balance, he has the 
most to offer students that come to 
him for instruction. 

Such a teacher, because of his 
warm-heartedness toward his pupils, 
wins their co-operation with a mini- 
mum of effort for the work that is 
to be done. Based on his insight, he 
plans each assignment so as to hold 
their interest. His psychological in- 
stinct enables him to size up the type 
of pupil he is dealing with at a 
given moment and act in a manner 
that will make each pupil feel com- 
fortable and relaxed from start to 
finish of the instruction. 

Yet optimism may be linked with 
feelings about music that inhibit 
worthwhile attitudes. Teachers who 
feel music is an adornment, a luxury, 
but not a real necessity of life, are 
in this class. That the average lay- 
man feels this way is one thing, but 
in a piano teacher it works against 
his best efforts. He cannot get others 
to consider music a serious subject 


of study, equal to school work, if his 
vision of it is shallow. A teacher who 
has spent years in serious study of 
the instrument and rounded out his 
musicianship by theoretical subjects 
has a deep and profound under- 
standing of its significance to man- 
kind that impresses pupils. Such a 
teacher breathes an attitude of re- 
spect and love for the art that builds 
a serious approach in others accord- 
ing to their susceptibility to music. 

Optimism may be linked with nar- 
rowmindedness. Teachers of this type 
have wide knowledge of music and 
piano-playing, but have given little 
study to anything else. They tend to 
exalt music above all else in life 
and give pupils exaggerated ideas of 
its importance. Teachers should 
broaden their vision by reading, or 
taking courses in philosophy, psy- 
chology, literature and the fine arts. 
They should be aware of the prob- 
lems in the world of today and think 
about possible solutions to some of 
them. All of this enriches the mind, 
places music in perspective, and per- 
mits the use of illustrations from a 
wide range of subjects in solving 
musical and technical problems at 
the keyboard. 

On the other hand, there is the 
teacher who knows a good deal 
about other fields and loves to talk. 
He tends to elaborate on extraneous 
subjects far more than the situation 
warrants. This weakens the point he 
is making and bores the pupil. The 
effective teacher never brings in an 
extraneous matter unless it can be 
brought to bear quickly on a puz- 
zling problem of the lesson. A sense 
of proportion warns him against 
making a display of his knowledge. 

But a teacher’s beliefs on the 
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meaning of life are bound to come 
out in his work with all types of 
pupils. How will he ever motivate 
lazy ones to be more earnest in prac- 
ticing if he does not believe in the 
importance of meeting responsibili- 
ties? How will he impart to the tal- 
ented ones some worthwhile goal to 
strive for, if he does not believe that 
talent achieves fulfillment in being 
of service to others? How will he 
deepen a love for music in the rank 
and file of his pupils if he does not 
have it himself? 


Art or Business? 


One can make a business out of 
giving piano lessons, but if the 
teacher fails to develop worthwhile 
goals in music study, there is no art 
in it. One can mechanically give 
every fourth grade student the same 
books and pieces, tell each boy and 
girl the things to attend to in prac- 
ticing, and fail to make an impres- 
sion of significance. Art enters in the 
moment the teacher becomes con- 
cerned with the differences in tem- 
peraments, personalities and inter- 
ests of his pupils. It advances as he 
plans the instruction to meet indi- 
vidual needs. It grows and ripens as 
he succeeds in building up a feeling 
of responsibility toward practicing 
and an ever growing love of music. 

The unimaginative teacher, with 
a set method for each grade of work, 
will ignore these personal factors and 
assign the same material to everyone 
with the result that considerable in- 
terest will be killed. If furthermore 
he is pessimistic, sadistic, or neurotic 
in action, there will be a lot of an- 
tagonism and unhappiness at the les- 
sons. Instruction of this kind eventu- | 
ally ends abruptly with little to show 
for the time and money spent on it. 

Creative teaching, on the other 
hand, takes into account all the fac- 
tors that set off one pupil from an- 
other as an individual. Though the 
start may be made with identical 
material, the teaching procedure is 
flexible. As differences in taste, inter- 
est, span of attention, character or 
talent manifest themselves, the pro- 
cedure becomes more individual and 
the choice of material highly selec- 
tive. 

A beginning teacher may lack the 
experience to meet these require- 


ments, but if he has the traits of 
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NEW Music for Chorus 


Sacred and Secular 


SSA 
M BEHIND A MOUNTAIN—Rudnytsky ! 
so SONG OF MY LAND—H. R. Wilson (Band accomp.).....- 5 


SATB 

ALLELUIA—Handel (Cramer) 
samme: THE BIG BELL AND THE LITTLE BELL—Kalmanoff (Easter) a 
HYMN—Lomakin (Ehret) 25 
LADY OF THE LAMBS—Forsblad a cappella ..... 
A MIGHTY FORTRESS—Hassler (Ehret) a cappella ..........ee = 


MORENA, MORENA—Mignone 


O, BE YE JOYFUL IN THE LORD—Handel (net). 

PSALM 150—César Franck (Reynolds) (Band accomp.) ......- 

TELL ME WHERE YOU'RE GOING—Rudnytsky 

WE HAVE HEARD THE WORDS——Sweelinck (Aks) 
Be WHAT A DIFF‘RENCE A DAY MADE—Grever (Warnick) .... 

20 


MARIA MY OWN—Lecuona (Warnick) 
Any 10 FREE—Write Dept. 4 


MUSIC CORPORATION § 


Qt. New York I9 NY 


MARKS 


IZ6 West 52n 


An Outstanding ORCHESTRAL Work! 
From The Distinguished Catalog Of 


REUTER & REUTER 


Stockholm, Sweden 


GLOBETROTTER 


by PER LUNDKVIST 


A breezy, exhilarating orchestral piece 
certain to highlight any program. 


Price 
$4.00 
SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 6.00 


Send for FREE 1ST VIOLIN Part! 


Distributors In The United States & Canada 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE 
FREEMAN 
CLARINET 


Offering flawless per- 
formance and work- 
manship at its best — 
that expected only in 
clarinets that command 
top prices. 


Made of choicest Mo- 
zambique Grenadilla 
wood. 


17 keys, 6 rings. 


Keys are drop forged 
from high nickel con- 
tent silver for strength 
and rigidity. 


Personally hand tuned 


vide accurate intona- 
tion. 


Full line available — 
Bb, A, Eb, Alto and 


Bass Clarinets. 


Accepted and endorsed 
by leading educators 
and symphonic players. 


See them at your dealer's 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ARDSLEY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 
117 West 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


ORDER NOW ! 
Before the Edition is Sold Out 
SUPPLIES ARE LIMITED 


The 1959 
Music Journal Annual 
$4.50 


The most complete single source 
book on music in America. 


Order from 
Music Journal, 157 W. 57 St., N.Y. 
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personality that will encourage pu- 
pils to find themselves in music, time 
will correct this lack. Through his 
own training he will be well ac- 
quainted with the worthwhile litera- 
ture for the piano. All leading music 
schools have pedagogy courses which 
give insight into teaching problems 
and a syllabus of material to cover 
each step of advancement. Students 
of the piano should take such a 
course before embarking on their 


own teaching careers. 

With experience will come added 
insights into meeting the varied 
problems that each day of teaching 
brings. The growth of insight and 
understanding continues through 
life, for the born teacher is a student 
all his life, constantly seeking the 
truth on all matters concerning the 
welfare and progress of his pupils. 
Such a person is best endowed for 
effective piano teaching. >>> 


CONCERT BANDS ON TELEVISION 
(Continued from page 28) 


dorsed by several eminent directors 
of both bands and orchestras. 

There should be greater emphasis 
placed upon the reed (woodwind) 
sections of the band. Likewise a 
drastic reduction in the total number 
of brasses is imperative. Further- 
more, within the brass choirs there 
should be additional clearance for 
the sake of greater mellowness. 


Clarinets for Strings 


Clarinets form the foundation of 
the band in the same way that the 
strings undergird the orchestra. 
Clarinets should comprise at least a 
forty per cent ratio of the ensemble. 
All of us know that this ratio is 
seldom attained, except in a few of 
the larger organizations. Flutes and 
piccolos must outnumber oboes and 
bassoons, since the double-reeds 
possess greater powers of _penetra- 
tion. As for saxophones, they must 
be reckoned as a separate unit, link- 
ing brasses to woodwinds. 

Modern bands often employ trum- 
pets to the exclusion of cornets, but 
this practice is reprehensible. It not 
only disrupts the logical form of 


brass band instrumentation, but in- 


creases the blatancy or stridency to a 


_marked degree. For outside concerts 
this might not seem unnatural, but 
home audiences such blaring 
| effects are unbearable. 


Double-bass viols are utterly for- 
eign to the concert band, for they 
are purely orchestral in nature. The 


harp is the sole stringed instrument 


| 


essential to an ideal concert band, 
having no adequate substitute voice. 
In this, the writer agrees fully with 


the late John Philip Sousa. With 
regard to percussion, especially for 
radio or TV programs, the clever 
Chef d’Orchestre will spice his mu- 
sical feast with utmost caution. 

The oboe has always been the 
most neglected instrument of the 
band. Large bands are apt to include 
the contrabassoon to reinforce the 
bassoons, and yet fail to enter the 
cor anglais as a similar aid to the 
oboes. It is wise to add a third play- 
er to perform opposite the contra- 
bassoon, if three bassoonists are em- 
ployed. Also, the oboe d’amour, that 
luscious-toned reed instrument, could 
be utilized to advantage within full 
bands. If included, we suggest the 
addition of the E-flat contrabass 
sarrusophone, which is really a metal 
contrabassoon, to play against the 
oboe d’amour. 

The most revolutionary realign- 
ment of instrumentation, with refer- 
ence to the ideal aerial group, is the 
substitution of fluegelhorns for cor- 
nets as solo brasses. This is the Euro- 
pean custom. The late George M. 
Bundy, for many years a well known 
official with a band instrument con- 
cern, once wrote to the writer: “Each 
year whenever I visit Paris on busi- 
ness for the firm, I always attend as 
many concerts as possible bv the 
famous Garde Republicaine Band. 
This great organization employs the 
deeply mellow fluegelhorns as solo 
brasses, and the effects are simply 
marvelous.” We are certain that the 
adoption of this Continental type of 
instrumentation would create a 
favorable sensation for home _lis- 
teners. 
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TAPE OR DISC? 
(Continued from page 26) 


sent yet another shortcoming. At 
worst, these limitations make them- 
selves heard in no uncertain fashion; 
at best they are minimized, but not 
overcome, by expensive design and 
careful control of all processes. 
These inherent limitations are not 
found in tape recording and repro- 
duction; other distortions exist, of 
course, but they are fairly easy to 
control and their effect is constant 
throughout each reel of tape. 

Somewhat more obvious is the 
vulnerability of the disc. Scuffs and 
surface scratches appear as if by 
magic, while there is a constant need 
for protection from the ravages of 
dust. Tapes need reasonable protec- 
tion and should be cleaned occasion- 
ally but the necessary safeguards are 
much less of a problem and certainly 
take less time. 


Cost Consideration 


What accusations are we to level 
against tape, apart from the con- 
siderations of complexity or incon- 
venience which may at present deter 
the layman? The cost of equipment 
has undoubtedly been the outstand- 
ing one: disc reproducers have, in 
general, been less expensive for a 
given standard of engineering and it 
is this standard which dictates the 
musical result. The number of mod- 
estly-priced tape machines is in- 
creasing, however, and many of these 
cater to stereo. On the other hand, 
it is as well to remember that high 
quality tape equipment may be 
more difficult to accommodate than 
even a stereo disc reproducer. 

These comments have not been 
made in an attempt to prove one 
medium completely superior to the 
other. As already pointed out, the 
choice is usually dictated by per- 
sonal requirements and there is at 
present something of a gulf between 
two quite different activities. How- 
ever, the teachers and indeed all 
others who are concerned with the 
quality and the economics of music 
reproduction will find it of value 
to ponder over the various merits 
and demerits, and to establish for 
themselves a suitable background for 
the developments which are just 
around the corner. >>> 
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Perfection at a reasonable price. A complete line of Wood- 
winds embodying meticulous French craftsmanship and the 
most carefully selected materials. Woodwinds of incom- 
parable beauty .. . Malerne . . . Try them today. 


WOODWINDS 
PARIS, FRANCE 
Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 
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Musician, Business Man, 


Philanthropist 


ALBERT CHARLES NORTON 


OR many years the name of 

Theodore Presser has been asso- 
ciated with both music publishing 
and a philanthropic interest in the 
welfare of retired and indigent mu- 
sicians. His father, Christian Presser, 
came from the industrial Saar or 
Palatine district of Germany, long 
disputed in the European “Balance 
of Power.” He settled in the indus- 
trial city of Pittsburgh, and here on 
July 3, 1848 Theodore Presser was 
born. 

His early education was brief, and, 
according to the prevailing custom, 
he was apprenticed to various busi- 
ness activities until he fortunately 
became a clerk in the music store 
of C. C. Mellor. His parents being 
members of the German “Christian 
Brotherhood,” the boy early became 
interested in songs and music of the 
Church. With the encouragement 
also of his employer, he took a busi- 
ness course, and, with a_ rented 
piano, began the serious study of 
music. Young Presser was promoted 
to the position of sales clerk for 
sheet music and was soon extolling 
the popular songs of Stephen Foster 
and the Civil War period. At the 
same time he was gaining valuable 
hints in conducting a business, such 
as “He who mingles the useful with 
the agreeable carries away the prize.” 

Through customer contacts in the 
store, he gained his next step, as 
ticket clerk for the Strakosch Opera 
Company. A larger musical world 
was open. In 1868 he entered Union 
College at Alliance, Ohio, as a major 
in Music Education. Soon he be- 
came an instructor. He also held 
positions at Ohio Northern, Ohio 
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Wesleyan and Xenia Colleges, and, 
for an intensive study of the classics, 
he spent two years at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. 

Returning to Ohio Northern in 
1876 he called a meeting of music 
teachers to form the National Asso- 
ciation for the profession. Here were 
gathered the most eminent mu- 
sicians in America. The speaker for 
the occasion was George F. Root, the 
popular composer. Here also was 
Dr. Karl Merz from Benzheim, Ger- 
many, who gave the young teacher 
some wise counsel. Presser must 
study in Germany. So from 1878 to 
1880 he worked at the Leipzig Con- 
servatory with master musicians such 
as Karl Reinecke, the friend of 
Mendelssohn and Brahms. Here he 
met others who were to become 
famous, including MacDowell and 
Grieg. Dr. Reinecke declared him 
to be not only a music teacher, but 
also a business man, and it was with 
this aim and purpose that Theodore 
Presser returned to America. 

His first professional engagement 
in 1880 was as Director of Music at 
Hollins College for Women near 
Roanoke, Virginia, at $1,000 per 
year. It was here that he conceived 
the idea of an official publication for 
the music profession, which he was 
able to undertake in 1883, when he 
transferred to the Randolph Macon 
College for Women at Lynchburg, 
Va. This magazine, the famous 
Etude, he continued to publish 
through his life-time, and it re- 
mained in circulation steadily until 
1957. 

In 1884 Mr. Presser moved to 
Philadelphia with the specific aim 


Theodore Presser 
—Photo, D. Sargent Bell 


of starting a music business. Here 
he met James Gibbons Huneker, 
master musician and critic, a pupil 
of Michael Cross, Leopold Damrosch 
and Joseffy. An association was de- 
veloped, and space was found on 
Chestnut Street near 17th. Finances 
were low, but with a wealth of com- 
mon sense, foresight and the ability 
to select the right men for the right 
places, the business grew, debts were 
paid, and substantial profits were 
realized. Additional space was ac- 
quired, and an office building was 
erected. Among Presser’s many asso- 
ciates, none was more esteemed than 
Dr. James Francis Cooke, a business 
man,—but also a poet and musician. 
While Mr. Presser confined himself 
chiefly to the administration of mu- 
sic sales and publication, Dr. Cooke 
traveled extensively, everywhere pro- 
moting the Presser interests. Copy- 
rights were purchased and older pub- 
lishers, eventually including the 
Oliver Ditson and John Church com- 
panies, merged with the expanding 
organization, until the Presser Com- 
pany became one of the largest of its 
kind in the world. To the organiza- 
tion came also Dr. John Louis 
Haney, teacher and educational ad- 
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ministrator, with an extensive busi- 
ness experience and discernjng mind. 

Theodore Presser, now grown 
wealthy, as well as healthy and wise, 
was interested also in making bene- 
ficial provision for the employees of 
his business. He invited them to 
participation through profit-sharing. 
He promoted social gatherings and 
organized performing groups, sum- 
mer activities and a savings plan. 
Probably best of all, he gave them 
wise counseling, and always recogni- 
tion for speciai services. 

It is the rare musician who earns 
from his art enough to provide what 
we now call “social security.” Sub- 
sidies from royal families and 
wealthy patrons were the usual 
sources of furnishing the masters 
with the means to produce their 
compositions. Misfortune has attend- 
ed many a musician, resulting in 
extreme poverty and often a sad end- 
ing to a brilliant career. With this 
in mind, in 1916, the successful pub- 
lisher established the Presser Foun- 
dation to administer his philanthro- 
pic fund. Its first object was to care 
for musicians who had met with 
disaster or misfortune of a serious 
nature. 

Secondly, his own early struggles 
to gain a musical education had 
demonstrated the difficulties under 
which many talented young people 
must labor to attain their life ambi- 
tion. He enlisted the interest and 
counsel of Dr. John Louis Haney, a 
seasoned scholar and educator, Presi- 
dent of the famous Central High 
School in Philadelphia. Schools and 
colleges were contacted, and from 
among them promising young peo- 
ple were selected as recipients of 
Presser Scholarships for the study of 
music. These grants have run into 
the hundreds, and they have proved 
to be a most profitable investment 
in the youthful life of musical 
America. 

In Mr. Presser’s day the musical 
curriculum in colleges was still in 
its infancy. In the larger institutions, 
departments were in process of for- 
mation and degrees were being 
granted. But in certain communities, 
smaller colleges were offering music 
as a major, and with facilities that 
were quite inadequate for their in- 
terests and desires. Mr. Presser de- 
cided on a survey of our smaller 
colleges. Dozens of institutions were 
visited. Careful investigations were 
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Outstanding Concert Solos 
For Brass Instruments 


. Ostrander 


TRUMPET and PIANO 


Andrieu Concertino ........ 

Benda 

Corelli 

Mozart 

Ostrander Antique Airs 

Pergolesi Sonata No. 12 

Purcell 

Purcell Suite in F Major 

Stravinsky Dance of the Ballerina 
(from “Patrouschka’’).. 


HORN and PIANO 
Beethoven Rondo (Op. 17) 
Sonata in F Major ...... ; 
Sonata in G Minor ....... 


Corelli 
Corelli 
Ravel Pavane . 

Saint-Saens Romance ................. 


Tenaglia Aria Antica 


TUBA and PIANO 


Bach Patron of the Wind (from 
“Phoebus and Pan”)... .75 


Arm, Arm, Ye Brave ... .80 


Praeludium, Chorale, 
Variations, Fugue 


Musorgsky Song of the Flea 
Concert Album 
Arise Ye Subterranean 


Handel 
Mueller 


Purcell 


Lord Preserve Me 
(Stabat Mater) 


Schubert My Last Abode 
Verdi Aria from “Don Carlos” .90 


Rossini 


TROMBONE and PIANO 
Lauga Concerto in F Major ... 1.00 


Mahler Solo from the Third 
Symphony 1.25 


, Praeludium, Chorale, 
Variations, Fugue... 1.50 


Purcell Suite in F Major ..... 1.50 
Mozart Concerto (K. 191) ....... 2.50 
Shostakovich Four Preludes 1.50 
Vivaldi Concerto in A Minor ... 2.50 


Mueller 


BARITONE HORN 
and PIANO 
Bach Patron of the Wind (from 
“Phoebus and Pan”). .75 
Musorgsky Song of the Flea 
Rossini Lord Preserve Me 
Stavat Mater) 
Schubert Swan Song , 
Verdi Aria from “Don Carlos” .90 


NEW BRASS ENSEMBLES 
Bach Fugue No. 14 (Art of 
Fugue) 2 tpts-2 tbnes- 
tuba ad lib ....sc-pts 1.50 


Clark Seicento sc-pts 
(A Suite of 16th Cen-’ 
tury) (Italian Music) 
3 tpts or 3 horns 
Modal Suite 
tpt-hrn-tbne ....sc-pts 
Two Chorales of Bach 
2 tpts-hrn-tbne-tuba 
sc-pts 
The Cricket sc-pts ........ 
4 tpts or 4 horns 
Sonata da Camera 
2 tpts-2 tbnes... sc-pts 


Vecchi 


Vivaldi 
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The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


HOWARD HANSON" 
Director 


ALLEN |. McHOSE 
Director of the Summer Session 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


Bachelor of Music Degree in 
Applied Music 
Public School Music 
Theory 
Composition 
History of Music 
> 


Master of Music 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Musical Arts 
Doctor of Philosophy 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING 
CONSIDERED FOR 1960 


For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY 
Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Ideal for Classroom and Studio 
MUSIC JOURNAL 


PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


40 CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
with BIOGRAPHIES $2 


60 PERFORMERS, COMPOSERS 
with BIOGRAPHIES 


50 MUSICAL ENTERTAINERS 
with BIOGRAPHIES $4.00 


Printed on Heavy Stock Glossy Cards—5¥2’’x8” 
Orcer from 


Music Journal, 157 W. 57 St., N.Y. 
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made. Today, there are ten colleges 
scattered over a wide area, each of 
which can proudly boast of a Presser 
Music Hall to house the music de- 
partment and to afford adequate 
facilities for the presentation of con- 
certs. Not the least of these is the 
Presser Hall of Hollins College in 
Virginia, where Mr. Presser had 
made his own debut. 

One final achievement remained 
for Theodore Presser’s philanthropic 
ambition: the erection and mainte- 
nance of a suitable home for aging 
and retired music teachers. Back in 
Philadelphia he searched for a loca- 
tion suitable for the purpose. Then 
he turned to historic Germantown 
and the rising grounds surrounding 
his own residence. On this site was 
fought the Battle of Germantown. 
Within view is the Chew House, 
which still bears the scars of battle. 
Here, surrounded by lovely lawns, 


| views of the old court house, the 


churches and the homes of the origi- 
nal Germans and Quakers, Mr. 
Presser designed and built a mansion 
house in English Renaissance style. 
Since 1911 it has been indeed a home 
for retired teachers of the musical 
arts. More than sixty of them enjoy 
the privacy of their own individual 
apartments, surrounded by memen- 
toes of family and career. At certain 
hours of the day each may adjourn 
to a music studio for the review of 
favorite works or to practice new 
ones. Several may gather in the Mu- 
sic Hall for the entertainment of 
friends, or for non-sectarian song 
services. There is a resident physi- 
cian, with nurses and an infirmary, 
and our teacher friends are especially 


blessed with good health, even in 
their advancing years. One is espe- 
cially impressed with the content- 
ment that prevails, in the atmos- 
phere and feeling of a genuine 
“home,” with a fellowship in the art 
and love of music. 


Theodore Presser died October 
28, 1925, but his name and his works 
endure. In the world of big enter- 
prise, he has been classed with such 
men as Andrew Carnegie, John 
Wanamaker and Henry Ford. Many 
of his famous sayings have become 
classic. In defining his own business 
as a “movement” in music, he says: 
“A movement is a motivated idea, 
begun by one man perhaps, but 
gathering power and followers who 
added to the idea. The chief ele- 
ments of Success are Vision, with a 
goal, a spirit and an ambition; 
Energy, plus industry to realize the 
Vision; and Economy of Administra- 
tion.” To his friends and employees 
he advised the following: 

(1) Originality: Something a little 
different and interesting. 

(2) Ideals: Not how much profit 
but how good is my work. 

(3) Industry: The secret of 
achievement. 

(4) Watchfulness: Always avoid 
small bits of carelessness. 

(5) Prudence: What one keeps out 
of is as important as what one enters. 

(6) Gratitude: Never look for it, 
but never forget to give it! 

No wonder the world of music 
still finds an ideal and a model in 
that rare combination of musician, 
executive and philanthropist,—Theo- 
dore Presser. 


MUSIC IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 43) 


formulae to hasten the “how” of the 
learning process, might not the arts 
drop down their plumb line to as- 
certain the “why” of man’s cultural 
and intellectual beginnings? If the 
business of the school is to help the 
child to know himself—to know a 
very best self, that is—then, is it not 
prudent to suppose that if a child 
were helped to discover the nature 
of the limitless potential that his 
senses represent, if he were truly ac- 
quainted with the joy of seeing, 
hearing, observing, appreciating, 


questioning, exploring and doing all 
the things with insight that his senses 
provide him the grace to do—if he 
were introduced to this self first be- 
fore being asked to concentrate on 
the meagerness of puerile primer 
pablum, might he not learn more 
quickly and in condensed periods 
the things which now lag and drag 
for want of interest and comprehen- 
sion? Might he not also gain a wis- 
dom which would provide him with 
overtones and nuances to learning 
which would in turn chasten and 
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hasten the development of self into 
a more creative, a more stimulating, 
a more challenging and a more con- 
cerned member of a great society? 

Perhaps the arts of man have been 
cheated too long by a pseudo how-to- 
do-it type of education. Perhaps—and 
what is this but hazard?—we need to 
run the risk of making a few mis- 
takes to see if the arts are not really 
the core and not the peripheral of all 
true education—yes, of life itself. 
Perhaps we need to have the courage 
to speak out clearly before the wil- 
derness voice can no longer be heard. 

In projection, then, let us hope 
that before too many satellites are 
flung into space, some world will 
recognize the need all men (big 
ones, little ones, and middlin’ ones, 
too) have for learning how to com- 
municate well within the lively and 
liberating spheres of today’s educa- 
tional step-children—the arts. 

Maybe, but only maybe, some re- 
spected yet sensitive body of men 
will realize that esthetic malnutrition 
is even more deadly than a vitamin 
deficiency. 

Maybe, and may it be soon, all of 
us shall awaken to the knowledge 
that human unfolding can be shriv- 
eled into mereness by too soon a sun 
of academic stringents and strivings. 

And surely man will some day 
quicken to the knowledge that the 
greats of civilization’s history point 
a rather conclusive finger toward the 
well-illumined fact that those who 
built “to the glory of God” created 
magnificence and beauty by construc- 
tively liberating the arts, and, con- 
versely, those who ignored the arts 
in their frantic and frustrated scurry 
“to build to man’s destruction” were 
cremated by their own heat of hate. 

Music’s place in the curriculum, 
then, is to lift high the sights, to 
temper those it encircles, and to 
build glory into human lives and 
destinies. 


The “Alfredo Casella” Piano Com- 
petition, to be held in Naples, Italy, 
April 15-30, 1960, is open to pianists 
of any nationality. The first prize is 
500,000 lire and the contest is open 
to those between the ages of 15 and 
32. Deadline for applications is 
March 31, 1960. Write the Accademia 
Musicale Napoletana, Segreteria Con- 
corso Internazionale “Alfredo Casel- 
la,” Largo Giulio Rodino 29, Naples. 
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PRESENTS A STUDENT OBOE! 


@ full conservatory plateau system 
@ body of Mozambiaque ebony 


®@ made with the same care 
as the professional 
model 


@ re-tested 
here by 


A. Laubin 


@ among the finest 
student oboes avail- 
able in the world today 


@ a new method of drop- 
forged keys makes profes- 

sional quality possible at stu- 
dent price 


Sole distributor for the United States 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Available only through dealers. 


down quickly . . . store compactly. Also combina- 
tion risers and portable stages for any event or 
performance. - New catalog illustrates 


many types of risers, portable stages, sousaphone 
chairs, variety shows, and other items. 


EASY TO MOVE®S 


ET-UP* STORE 


FOR ANY SIZE BAND 
or ORCHESTRA 


Folds down smaller 
than any other 


Custom-built to fit your band or orchestra 
Sturdy. Safe. Guaranteed. Set up fast... 


STORE 
COMPACTLY! 


Wenger... top name in risers! Exclusive "Down the Middle” fold 
cuts storage space in half, Wenger 
risers fold into sections 


\ ONLY 2 FEET WIDE 
Write for FREE 
Catalog and low 
prices. FREE layout 
given promptly. RISER LE 
14 Wenger Bidg. Qwatenna, Minnesota’ 
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NEW NEW NEW NEW NEW NEW NEW NEW 
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Presser School Band Series 


New band music well within the technical abilities and musical comprehension of 
Junior and Senior High School band musicians. 

The series offers a variety of inventive, original compositions ideally suited to the 
needs and scope of the average band. 

Each work is available in arrangements for full and symphonic bands. 


fl Clari inet Escapade by Russell Ward (featuring the Clarinet Section) 
; Full Band: $6:50 Symphonic Band: $8.00 


Have Hor n, Will Travel by Robert Logan (featuring Trumpet or Cornet Solo) 
Full Band: $5.50 Symphonic Band: $7.00 


Mexicano Mambo by Jerry Gates 


Full Band: $5.50 Symphonic Band: $7.00 


Prairie Saga wy paitip Gordon 
Full Band: $7.50 Symphonic Band: $10.00 


Presser publications are available wherever GOOD MUSIC is sold 


See your local dealer or write direct 


? (for a FREE condensed score of any of the above numbers write direct to the publisher ) 
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EST NAME IN 


WOODWIND’S FAMOUS 
REFACING SERVICE 


Woodwind's experts, specialists in mouthpiece 
design and manufacture, can make your outdated 
unusable mouthpieces ... usable and modern! 
Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to 
one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every | 
refacing job a perfect one. 
Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- ff 
less of make or age, it can be good as new... in 
ii some cases, our experts achieve results that almost 
4 equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of 
course, upon the original quality. 


FOR REFACINGS . . . Send mouthpieces together with check 
or money order for full amount and complete facing instruc- 
tions (loy ond tip opening or stondord facing desired). 


REFACING RUBBER 
OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES $4.00 
REFACING GLASS 
OR METAL MOUTHPIECES $35.00 


add 25¢ per mouthpiece for return postage. 


MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 


WMoeduwind E, Dept. A160 
7@ 111 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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MUSIC ADVERTISING 


HE tenth annual American 

Music Conference Advertising 
Awards Competition to encourage 
the effective use of music as an ad- 
vertising theme will close January 
21, 1960. Any advertisement printed 
in a magazine, newspaper, business 
publication, company publication, or 
other periodical in 1959, or any out- 
door ad such as a billboard, truck 
poster or spectacular, is eligible for 
the contest. The advertisement must 
employ a musical theme and must 
promote a non-musical product or 
service. Awards will be announced 
about April 15, 1960. 

The American Music Conference, 
a public service organization de- 
voted to increasing amateur musical 
activity, sponsors the advertising 
competition. AMC will present cer- 
tificate awards for the advertisement 
or advertising series named by the 
judging committee. Certificates will 
go to the advertiser, the advertising 
agency and the account executive, 
art director and copywriter who pre- 
pared and produced the ad. 

Entries will be judged on the basis 
of their excellence as advertisements, 
the effectiveness of their use of music 
as a theme, and their contribution to 
advancement of public interest in 
musical activity. 

Judges for the contest are: Har- 
old E. Green, Executive Editor, Me- 
diascope Magazine; Don Morris, 
Assistant Managing Editor, Adver- 
tising Age; Richard Hodgson, Edi- 
tor, Advertising Requirements; Ro- 
bert B. Kelly, Midwest Editor, Sales 
Management; Edward Brenner, Edi- 
tor, Advertiser’s Digest; Maurice 
English, Midwest Editor, Printers’ 
Ink. 

Entries should be accompanied by 
brief information on the advertising 
agency, on the personnel who pre- 
pared the ad copy and art work, the 
name and address of the advertiser, 
and the media used. Entries should 
be sent to the Advertising Awards 
Committee, American Music Confer- 
ence, c/o The Philip Lesly Company, 
100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

Last year two awards were pre- 
sented: to Heublein, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn., for a Smirnoff vodka adver- 
tisement (Lawrence C. Gumbinner 
Advertising Agency), and Look Mag- 
azine (McCann-Erickson, Inc.) >>> 
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SIGMUND SPAETH 


WE still hear frequently about musical artists 
who make an “overnight hit.” Actually there 
is no such thing. The performers who achieve 
sudden fame as the result of a single spectacular 
appearance have invariably been working for 
years without general recognition, waiting patient- 
ly for the big opportunity, which they were fully 
prepared to grasp whenever it turned up. 

In most cases the “overnight hits” were quite 
well known to a comparatively small circle of 
connoisseurs long before their discovery by the 
general public. Two singers have recently scored 
a sensational success at the Metropolitan Opera, 


Giulietta Simionato and Anna Moffo, and in neither case was this a surprise | 


to those who had kept their ears open to what was going on in the musical 
world. 
_ It was more than a year ago that this columnist heard from his old 
friend Cecil Arden, who sang with Caruso at the Metropolitan and is now 
living in Rome, to the effect that Anna Moffo was a tremendous hit in Italy 
and a sure-fire star of the near future. She has already more than made 


good that prediction. 


IMIONATO was a well established artist of the first rank long before 

she reached the Metropolitan. Some time ago she sang the role of 
Adalgisa opposite the Norma of Maria Callas in Chicago, and it was gen- 
erally agreed that she was the better singer of the two. Her New York 
debut was in the “Anna Bolena” of Donizetti, given in concert form by the 
American Operatic Society, under Arnold Gamson, and again her voice 
made a deep impression on every discerning listener. 

It is still not generally known that the Rosina in a recent motion pic- 
ture of Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” is sung off screen by Giulietta Simionato 
in the original mezzo range. The picture is distributed by Citation Films 
and was shown with great success at the Biennial Convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in San Diego last April. 

In this connection it is already almost forgotten that Sophia Loren 
made her American screen debut in the title role of Verdi’s “Aida,” brought 
to this country by impresario Sol Hurok. In that picture the dubbed-in 
voice of Aida was that of Renata Tebaldi, then still comparatively un- 
familiar to American audiences. 


ILEEN Farrell, probably the world’s greatest dramatic soprano today, 

continues to be described as practically a newcomer, although she has 
actually been a shining star for years, making her early reputation on 
radio’s Prudential Hour. She has long sung operatic roles in concert form 
and now does them in full stage productions, with the prospect of a Metro- 
politan appearance in the near future. Actually Miss Farrell's greatest feat 
was her vocal representation of Marjorie Lawrence in the film, Interrupted 
Melody, when she sang everything from La Traviata to Waltzing Matilda, 
while Eleanor Parker acted the role on the screen. 


Another remarkable example of voice dubbjng was in the filmed version | 


of The King and I, with Marni Nixon supplying the singing voice of 


Deborah Kerr. Possibly Miss Nixon, who has won several awards in her | 
field, will soon be “discovered” by the American public and tagged with 


the traditional label of an “overnight hit.” >>> 
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ORCHESTRA, BAND OR CHORUS 
“WILL LOOK AS GOOD AS IT SOUNDS. 


WH 

Go Aen Troph y 
UNIFORMS BY 

SAXOon 


National 
Lightweight Fashion 
for comfort... Institute 
long-wearing Award 
for economy 

ij i 
SHAWL COLLAR 
JACKETS 


Beautiful spotlight | 
colors: Red, Powder 
Blue, Gold, Grey, Roy- [| 
al, Peacock Blue, | | 
White, Maroon. Top ; 
quality fabrics. Fully ‘3 


Also available with 
black shawl. 
A 
TARTAN PLAID 
JACKETS 


Authentic and modern 
tartans in Red, Grey, 
Blue, Yellow, Green, 
Rust, Charcoal. New, 
Slim-line lapels. Full 
perspiration-proof |lin- 


ing. $17.90 

BLAZERS 


.. Men’s and girls’ 2 or 3 
button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
stripes, plaids and 


solids. $22.90 


> 


TUX PANTS ... $9.50 
CUMMERBUND & TIE SET... $3.50 


All garments manufactured in our own modern 
factory. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money 
back. Men’s and boys’ shawl collar jackets in 
stock for immediate delivery. Blazers and girls’ 
shawl collar jackets manufactured to order. 
Write, wire or phone your order now... or 
ask for free illustrated brochure with swatches. 


SAXONY CLOTHES oepr. w 
198 CANAL ST.. N.Y.C. 13, N.Y. * WOrth 4-6039 
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Mr. George Feuerhelm, Band Direc- 
tor, Elmore, Minnesota Public High 
School is shown above standing be- 
hind his new set of Slingerland 
#402 Olympic Tympani (with the 
pedal that doesn’t slip). He writes 
that he is very proud of them. 


Rembember To Mention 
That You 
“SAW IT IN 
MUSIC JOURNAL” 
When You Contact Our 
Advertisers 


Would You Like to Learn 
Those Fast Passages Easily? 


Then use a Metronome!* 
The 


Electric 
Metronome 


(of 
course) 


* How? See pages 38, 39 et al 
in book, METRONOME TECHNIQUES, $1.00. 


For $1.00 book or information, write 
FRANZ MFG. INC. 


53 Wallace Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
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A CHRONOLOGY OF JAZZ 


(Continued from page 62) 


nings at this point. 


1934—Benny Goodman founded his 
large jazz orchestra and swing was 
created. Swing is characterized by a 
4/4 dance rhythm and an important 
melody. It attracted such bands as 
the Dorseys’, Count Basie’s, Artie 
Shaw’s and Woody Herman’s. 


1940—By this year considerable in- 
terest was being shown in boogie- 
woogie, a type of jazz for piano with 
a rolling, eight beats-to-the-bar left- 
hand rhythm, similar to the classic 
“basso ostinato.” Meade Lux Lewis, 
Pete Johnson and Albert Ammons 
were the chief exponents of boogie- 
woogie. 


1942—“Cool” progressive, or “mod- 
ern” jazz was set on its road by the 
coming east of Stan Kenton’s band. 
This type of jazz is much concerned 
with continental contemporary mu- 
sic and is given to long compositions. 
Many feel this is the jazz of the 
future. The musicians of this type 
are schooled in harmony and all 
other aspects of traditional music- 
making. However, some jazz lovers 
feel that spontaneity is lost in mod- 
ern jazz. 


1946—“Dizzy” Gillespie founded a 
big band to publicize the importance 
of his bop, rebop or be-bop music, 
a most interesting jazz form, with 
intellectual and mystical overtones. 
It is a step ahead for its coterie— 
individualists and non-conformists. 
This movement, like modern jazz, 
shows the richness and adaptability 
of the jazz mode. 


1949—This year, there began in New 
York under Miles Davis the so-called 
“West Coast” type of jazz, character- 
ized by very long sessions. 


1950—The opening of Birdland, a 
night club in New York which pro- 
vides a showcase for the most ad- 
vanced in jazz music. 


1955—25,000 attended the First An- 
nual Newport Jazz Festival at New- 
port, R. I. The event has increased 
in scale and importance ever since, 
and exhibits all important jazz media 
from the old New Orleans jazz (now 
called “Dixieland”) to the “Coolest 
of the Cool.” 


1956—A great year for jazz. “Dizzy” 
Gillespie was chosen to undertake 
the first U.S. State Department-spon- 
sored tour of Europe by a jazz group. 
Not only does jazz enjoy the good 
will of almost all European young 
people, but such eminent composers 
as Stravinsky, Copland, Weill, Pro- 
koviev and Shostakovich have based 
their work in part on the jazz mode 
and the jazz beat. No aspect of the 
cultural exchange program enjoys 
greater popularity or more serious 
praise than the demonstration of 
America’s unique cultural medium, 


—jazz. 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
Til Dieterle 


N January of 1958, American- 

Russian relations took a giant 
step forward with the signing of the 
two countries’ cultural exchange 
agreement. The program was to 
cover culture, technology and educa- 
tion. This experiment was designed 
to find out if there were any aspects 
of human activity in which Ameri- 
cans and Russians could at least talk 
to each other. The arts were of 
course a natural area to explore. The 
fact remains that people of both 
nations are made of flesh and blood, 
with the same reactions to pleasure 
and pain. We all possess imagination 
and curiosity, and we all have the 
same impulses to love and to hate, 
to laugh and to cry. 

With these thoughts in mind, the 
reciprocal visits began. Last year we 
sent a unit of American composers 
to tour the Soviet Union. Recently 
we have had Dimitri Shostakovich 
and a delegation of prominent Rus- 
sian composers observing musical 
Americana from coast to coast. The 
smashing success of Leonard Bern- 
stein and the New York Philhar- 
monic has been widely acclaimed, as 
was the earlier victory of pianist 
Van Cliburn. 

The performances of the Bolshoi 
Ballet and the Moiseyevy Troupe 
were memorable events for American 
audiences, gaining standing ovations 
everywhere. In the entertainment 
field, our State Department spon- 
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sored an Ed Sullivan variety show, 
which was presented to the Russian 
people last August. Their response 
to that offering was nothing less than 
tremendous. 


Movie Exchange 


Presently, a significant motion 
picture exchange is taking place. In 
the United States of America audi- 
ences are viewing a Russian produc- 
tion called The Cranes Are Flying. 
The significance of the film’s title is 
interesting. According to Soviet 
Charge d’Affaires Mikhail Smirnov- 
sky, the cranes in the USSR herald 
“the arrival of warm sunny days, 
after the long, cold winter days.” 
Perhaps, in turn, the relationship 
between our two countries may be- 
come warmer and sunnier. 

Intermittently, the Russians are 
being shown an Academy Award- 
winning film from Hollywood, the 
popular Marty. Other pictures to be 
sent to the Soviet are Lili, Rhapsody, 
The Great Caruso, Roman Holiday, 
The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad, The 
Man of a Thousand Faces, Beneath 
the Twelve Mile Reef, Oklahoma, 
and finally The Old Man and the 
Sea, whose background music won 
another “Oscar” for composer Di- 
mitri Tiomkin. 

Coming film attractions from Rus- 
sia include Quiet Flows the Don, 
Othello, The Idiot, Circus Athletes 
and Swan Lake. The current film 
exchange culminates twenty-two 
months of intricate negotiation, and 
it is hoped that this mutual exchange 
can lead toward a better understand- 
ing between our two peoples. 

Music, however, is the greatest 
liaison between any two countries, 
since there is no language barrier 
to surmount. Melody, rhythm and 
harmony speak their own universal 
language, without the aid of an offi- 
cial interpreter. As 1959 moves on to 
1960 it is a gratifying thought that 
the musical profession has aided so 
much in furthering cultural rela- 
tions between our country and the 
Soviet Union. >>> 


Til Dieterle is a_ professional pianist, 
organist and singer, heading her own Trio 
in various engagements, recently including 
a long stay in the Mermaid Room of New 
York’s Park-Sheraton Hotel. Her new rec- 
ord, “Coast-to-Coast,” has been produced 
by the Patricia-Kahl Music Company, with 
offices in the Brill Building, New York. 
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Ralph Lewando 


Teacher of Singing - Voice Production 


Oléa Wolf Lewando 


Dramatics of Song - Popular Piano 


Lewando Pupils Include Shirley Jones - 
Dorothy Sarnoff -Jane Pickens 


New York Studio: 
5 TUDOR CITY PLACE 
Phone: Yukon 6-2686 


Pittsburgh Studio: 
121 ELYSIAN STREET 
Phone: Montrose 1-6141 


Mr. Jim McMurray of McMurray 
Music, St. Louis, Mo. is pictured 
above with Mr. Rolf Lee, Instru- 
mental Director for the Luthern As- 
sociation of Higher Education, St. 
Louis, Mo. They both, are very well 
satisfied with Mr. Lee’s new set of 
Slingerland #402 Olympic Tympani 
(with the pedal that doesn’t slip). 


COMPLETE 
PIANO MUSIC 


$50.00 Worth of 
Music Annually 
ONLY $2.00 


PLUS: “‘Editorially Speaking” 


Ten Fiske Place 


Guarantees $50.00 Music Annually! 
ONLY $2.00 


MUSIC ENTERPRISES 


COMPLETE 
ORGAN MUSIC 


$50.00 Worth of 
Music Annually 
ONLY $2.00 


PLUS: “Music Guide Newsletter” 


Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20 to July 29, 1960 


Special Offerings In Music 


Music of the Far East 
Pacific and Asian Music in Education 
Korean Dance and its Music 
Japanese Dance and its Music 
Hawaiian Chant 
Semantics of Music 
Also courses in Music Literature, 
Education and Applied Music 
POST SESSION — Aug. 15 to 26 
Band Workshop -—— Clinic 


Write for catalogue to: 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 
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RETIREMENT 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THOSE WITH RECORDS 
OF PUBLIC SERVICE IN 
MUSIC, ... 


A Foundation built an $800,000 
retirement home near Gulf on 
Mexican Border for creative peo- 
ple with records which include 
public service. This is operated on 
non-profit cost of $135 to $185 
monthly for individual air-con- 
ditioned quarters, fine food, Ac- 
tive, creative companionable peo- 
ple. Box C, Luearlam Manor, 
Brownsville, Texas. 
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MUSIC’S PLACE 


IN RECREATION 


(Continued from page 35) 


one who is capable of training song 
leaders, and to obtain good song 
leaders from the professional ranks. 
Would it not be possible to arrange 
for the services of trained musicians 
to help in this part of the program? 

Is it not true also that a large 
number of students in school never 
get the chance to sing in a school 
chorus? The door is wide open to 
public recreation departments to or- 
ganize youth choruses of various 
kinds, and at the same time create 
a wholesome outlet for youthful 
energies. The main problem is to 
find the kind of choral leader who 
understands what boys and girls 
want musically, and to go at the job 
of leading in a recreational spirit. 
The simple fact is that the group 
must like the leader before liking 
the music. Would it not be a good 
thing to look into the qualities 
which make for an effective com- 
munity chorus leader? Perhaps the 
musically trained person who is not 
particularly experienced in this di- 
rection might learn some new tech- 
niques and methods of gaining the 
confidence and co-operation of sing- 
ers, to good effect. 

And what happens to the boys and 
girls who have left school with a 
background in choral singing? This 
has almost become an age-old ques- 
tion. Again the main difficulty is to 
find the music leader who is suffi- 
ciently interested and free to under- 
take the organization and conduct- 
ing of alumni choruses. He must, as 
in other cases, possess leadership ca- 
pabilities that are strong enough to 
cope with a community recreation 


group. Under the right kind of lead- 
ership the alumni chorus can reach 
a high degree of artistry. 

What has been mentioned in re- 
gard to vocal music participation 
may be applied to instrumental 
playing. The simple playing of 
rhythm band instruments, melody 
instruments, combos, youth orches- 
tras and bands all require effective 
leadership. These kinds of instru- 
mental playing are to be found in 
public recreation programs, and all 
depend to a large extent upon qual- 
ified leadership. A number of com- 
munity orchestras throughout the 
country are directly associated with 
public recreation programs, and are 
in many instances doing pioneer 
work in bringing fine music to the 
community. Both professionals and 
non-professionals provide the mem- 
bership for these community orches- 
tras. Public recreation departments 
would do well to increase the sup- 
port of these orchestras to the fullest 
extent possible. 

The public recreation program 
may include opera both from the 
standpoint of direct sponsorship of 
an opera group or sponsorship of 
public performance by a group not 
associated with the department. 
“Opera under the Stars,” in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is a fine example of co- 
operation between public recreation 
and private groups. Music festivals 
and celebrations are sponsored by 
some recreation departments. 

The activities mentioned here are 
by no means all-inclusive. We have 
not referred, for instance, to har- 
monica, ukulele or other types of 


bands to be found in recreation pro- 
grams. The whole gamut of musical 
activities should suggest possibilities 
within the scope of public recrea- 
tion. 

To summarize, it would appear 
that leadership, interest, assistance 
in planning and greater participa- 
tion must come from the music pro- 
fession itself if the further growth of 
music in the area of public recrea- 
tion is to be fully realized, >>> 


WHY STUDY MUSIC? 
(Continued from page 60) 


tions in which all of these important 
aspects of life may be implemented. 

3. Music study can and should de- 
velop an appreciation of music in 
the student. One who appreciates 
music knows its value and worth, 
and this in turn implies enough ex- 
perience and exposure to enable the 
person involved to make value judg- 
ments and to become a discriminat- 
ing user of music either as a con- 
sumer or as a performer. 

4. In this day and age, when in- 
dividuals are confronted with more 
and more uncommitted time in 
which they have a free choice of 
activities, music study can provide 
opportunities for stimulating and 
enjoyable receational pursuits. 

It is important that we recognize 
that music can make these lasting 
contributions to the life of each mu- 
sic student even though he never 
progresses beyond the beginning 
phases in his study. We should also 
realize that these benefits begin to 
accrue to the student just as soon as 
he starts to study music. Parents 
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Mr. M. Charles Kingry, Music Super- 
visor, Rozell Consolidated Schools, 
Rozell, Ka., writes of his new Slinger- 
land #402 Olympic Tympani (with 
the pedal that doesn’t slip). “We just 
received the Olympic Pedal Tympani 
and are very well pleased with them. 
The tone is beautiful, the mechanical 
operation is so simple, the tuning of 
these tymps is also very easy and they 
hold the pitch fine. Last but not least 
they are finished very nicely.” 


Ring in the New Year 
with MUSIC JOURNAL 


MICRO 
SHASTOCK 
MUTES 


Shastock mutes are MICRO built on the 
scientific principles of sound. Shastock 
mutes are designed to control sound and 
to completely free tone. 

The “Tonal-Color’ mute, illustrated here, 
is an example of scientific construction. 
Adjustable gold-| i cup 
permits wide range of tonal effects. Ideal 
for both dance and solo work. 

For varied tone effects Solotone and 
Straight mutes are popular with leading 
musicians. At better music dealers every- 
where. 


MICRO Musical Products Corporation 


New York 11, N. Y. 


10 West 19th St. 
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might well ask themselves these 
questions when they evaluate the 
benefits their children derived from 
music study. Did music study serve 
a significant purpose, did it satisfy 
a need, or did it make a vital con- 
tribution to the life of the student 
at the time he studied music? If 
these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative, the time, money and 
effort have been well spent. 

To serve the needs of students who 
want to progress beyond this ex- 
ploratory, consumer stage in music, 
teachers must develop self-sufficiency 
in their music. This involves devel- 
opment of the ability to read music 
at sight and to perform by ear or 
from memory when the need arises. 
Even though the student does not 
expect to use music vocationally, 
mastery of fundamental performing 
skills can make music study more 
functional and can lead to a wide 
range of opportunities for participa- 
tion in formal or informal music- 
making. It would be difficult to find 
or to imagine a church choir that 
would not welcome vocalists who 
have the ability to sing music at 
sight. Success of musical perform- 
ance groups in the home, or of 
amateur chamber music gatherings, 
is dependent upon the self-sufficiency 
that is the result of good training 
and from mastery of fundamental 
performance skills. 

So it is important that music 
teachers take the efforts of each stu- 
dent seriously and help him to 
achieve to the best of his ability. 
Until the teacher has done his best 
for and with each student, neither of 
them has all the information and 
background necessary to decide just 
what the role of music should be in 
the life of the student. Give music 
study a fair trial, concentrate on the 
immediate benefits that it brings to 
the student, avoid too much concern 
about the professional or vocational 
aspects of music, and music will 
serve a good purpose in the life of 
the student and he will be fully re- 
paid for the time and effort he has 
spent on it. >>> 


The 15th Annual Midwestern Con- 
ference on School Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music will be held at the 
University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor, January 8-9, 1960. 
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World Famous Piano and 


Choral Catalogue of 
Banks Music, Ltd. 


Est. 1756 
“YORK SERIES”— SATB 
507 The Saints of God— 


626 Let All The World— 

505 Lord, We Pray Thee— 

Haydn-Noble ................ .15 


322 Cast Thy Burden 
He That Shali Endure—}> .15 
Mendelssohn 


1484 Hush! My Dear (SA)— 
Berlioz-Markham Lee ... .15 


1014 The Jewel Song (Faust)— 
Gounod-Pearson ............ .20 


1213 The Pigtail—Markham Lee .20 
1426 Golden Slumbers (TTBB)— 
Arr. T. G. Moorley 
(17th Century) ... . 20 
FOR PIANO—BANKS ED. 
Step by Step to the Classics 
Books |-VI—Swinstead—1.00 ea. 


Order from your dealer, or, send your 
order direct. On approval orders glady 
accepted. 


E. A. MIDDLETON 


Importer — Publisher 


1576 Broadway, New York 36 
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music journal 


TODAY! 


PUT IT TO WORK 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


TOMORROW! 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


CERTAINLY agree that Carne- 
gie Hall is a legend in New York 
where music and creative genius 
have thrived. But we are in America 
where progress claims the old to 
build the new, as a society can’t 
stand still. .. . I agree with all that 
Mr. Cumming says in his Carnegie 
Hall article right down to the bit of 
poetry at the end. Now let’s trust 
that what Edgar Allan Poe and 
George Pope Morris called a flowery 
vale with sparkling streams, develops 
into a sparkling metaphor for the 
performing arts. 
—Norman S. Redmon 
Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts 


OUR fine tribute to Carnegie 
Hall in the November-Decem- 
ber issue of Music Journal is very 
moving, and I will be sorry to see 
this landmark removed from the 
horizon of 57th Street, although I, 
too, realize that the building of a 
new hall is undoubtedly a kind of 
“progress.”” However, I am sure that 
the ghosts and echoes of Carnegie 
Hall will continue to haunt those of 
us who have enjoyed great moments 
in music at this concert hall. 
—Félix Marti-Ibanez, M.D. 
Editor and Publisher 
MD Medical Newsmagazine 


NE of the best articles I have 
ever read in your magazine, 
which I have been enjoying for quite 
a while now, appeared in the Octo- 
ber edition. It is Practice Makes Per- 
fect? by Robert Pace. . .. Thank you 
for your splendid magazine! 
—Lucille M. Wolff 
Piano Teacher 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


I AM writing somewhat belatedly 
about the “Sigmund Spaeth” issue 
of Music Journal—and can only say 
that this was astonishingly good, 
both as to contents and presentation. 
After reading the many interesting 
features, I passed the journal on to 
a musical friend, and he, too, was 
most impressed, and pleased to find 
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that a musical magazine of such 
size and scope existed. 
—Rudolph Robert 
Welwyn Garden City 
Herts, England 


VERY issue of Music Journal is 
filled with interesting articles 
by noted writers in the various fields 
of music—classical and popular. As I 
look through the many pages of this 
excellent musical magazine, my opin- 
ion is that it is a great contribution 
to music education, and I am indeed 
happy to be one of the countless sub- 
scribers to wish you continued suc- 
cess. 
—Emma Lola Cadle 
Piano and Voice Teacher 
Detroit, Michigan 


LL I can say, after reading every 

single word in the October Mu- 
sic Journal, is—Wow! That’s my per- 
sonal reaction to careful examina- 
tion of the things your contributors 
had to say. Frankly, I am astounded 
that my thoughts appeared in such 
select company! Everyone else sound- 
ed so erudite on musical matters and 
my contribution was strictly on a 
“thought and feeling” level. Of 
course, I will admit that thoughts 
and feelings (intangible attitudes) 
undeniably constitute the sturdy 
framework of most human endeav- 


Pe 
| AND Dance Acapemy| 


“I hope you'll join us 
every Satyr Day.” 


or. Nevertheless, I remain aston- 
ished! You have a wonderful pub- 
lication. It’s beautifully done and 
everything in it interested me. 
—Betty McCutcheon 
Seattle, Washington 


ONGRATULATIONS on the 
fine articles and the general lay- 
out of Music Journal! 
—Sister M. Romana, O.S.F. .- 
The Cardinal Stritch College 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MUSIC IN COLLEGES 


OF WEST GERMANY 
(Continued from page 32) 


opera, study of costumes and the 
like. The piano is a compulsory sub- 
ject for al] students. 

Admission to a college of music 
in Germany depends on an entrance 
examination which tests ability and 
aptitude, especially in the main sub- 
ject offered, but also in general mu- 
sical theory (elementary concepts) 
and sharpness of ear. Candidates 
must have had the usual schooling; 
for school music, a general certificate 
(advanced level) is required. The 
lower age limit for admission is 18, 
but exceptions can be made in the 
case of wind instrumentalists and 
candidates who have already had 
preliminary training in orchestral 
schools. The upper age limit is 30. 
The required period of attendance 
varies according to subject from 
three to five years. Students may 
change from one state college to an- 
other without taking further en- 
trance examinations, provided they 
can produce satisfactory certificates 
from their old college; this also ap- 
plies to foreign students. 

Binding for all students at West 
German colleges of music is one 
ethical aim: competition in the serv- 
ice of art and humanity. >>> 


=> 


The Southern Illinois Talent 
Parade Association, with James Hou- 
ston, Herrin, Illinois, as President, 
recently opened its 1959-60 season. 
The sole purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to search out young Southern 
Illinois student musicians of begin- 
ning and advanced ability who are 
seriously working toward a music 
career and, if possible, to assist them 
in this goal. 
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The Fred Waring Music Workshop Presents 
for Grades 4, 5 and 6 


Rise Shine 


by HARRY SIMEONE 


A New Collection for Two-Part Treble Voices 


RISE AND SHINE can be most accurately described in two words by a phrase 
currently in vogue with “hipsters” and other children: it’s “the greatest.” 


Truly, RISE AND SHINE is a most unusual book. 
First, and of vital importance in a book of songs for 
4th, 5th, and 6th Graders, the selection of songs is 
superb! Fresh materials, with immediate melodic ap- 
peal, much good humor, rhythmic excitement, and 


WARING 
THE FRE ORKSHOP solid musical value. 
u 
Me ats Second, and one of the rarest characteristics found 
— in children’s music books, the vocal writing and piano 


accompaniments display musicality of the first order. 
Like the best of children’s books (which adults enjoy, 
too, at a different level), you as a musician will be 
entranced with the liveliness of imagination that 
Harry Simeone has kept within the bounds of chil- 
dren’s capabilities. Each song will elicit your own 
admiration and, in turn, inspire you with a desire to 
teach enthusiastically. 

RISE AND SHINE takes it place proudly along- 
side the other collections in this remarkable series: 
Youth Sings, Sugar and Spice, A Singing Bee, Three 
to Make Music, Belles and Beaus, Gentlemen Song- 
sters, and Songfest. 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


Please send — immediately upon publication — an 
Introductory Copy of Harry Simeone’s new collection 
of songs for two-part treble voices, RISE AND 
SHINE, at no charge. 


Copies of RISE AND SHINE will J 
be coming off the press within the next g 
couple of weeks. To reserve an Intro- & 
E 
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NAME 
ductory Copy, at no charge, send the 
coupon today. ADDRESS a 
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There's a Bit of Chopin in Every Cowboy 


Let’s face it... he could never make a living from Music — doesn’t want to. But here’s 
a fellow who gets a big kick out of playing “that ol’ sax”... just for the fun of it. Same 
thing’s true of a lot of folks in all walks of life; some-time musicians who never intended to 
make Music their career, but still play musical instruments just for fun. Though they may 
have lost something in technique since their student days, theirs is a richer, fuller life with 
Music. Whether they play for the fun of it—or for a living, Leblanc musical instruments 
contribute greatly to the satisfaction and enjoyment of those who create music. 


For Those Who Seek Beauty and Expression Through Music 


© LEBLANC, KENOSHA, WIS. 
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